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ADVERTISEMENT. 


- 


PERHAP S an apology is neceſſary to the public, 
for offering any further remarks on a ſubjeft that 
bas already been ſo ably treated of by many eminent 
authors ; but my intention in publiſhing the following 
pages is to exhibit, in a conciſe and perſpicuous man- 
ner, not only my own ſentiments and optnions con- 
cerning the theory of fevers, but alſo to ſhew the 
opinions of the firſt medical characters that have ap- 
peared, on a branch of ſcience ſo important and in- 
terefling to mankind in general; and I hope they 
will be found not altogether unworthy the attention 
and future enquiry of the young Pradlitioner, to whom 
alone they are 9 directed. 
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HE ſtudy of medicine muſt have been near- 
ly coeval with the exiſtence of man. To 
trace it from its riſe, in its progreſs and improve- 
ments, muſt afford both pleaſure and inſtruction 
to a philoſophic and inquifitiye mind. It will be 
a ſubje of curioſity to know theſe, and to per- 
ceive the gradual advancement of the human 
mind, by their beginning with a few ſimple 
things, and by degrees making theſe more com- 
plex, till they have acquired that intricacy which 
leads to the method of curing diſeaſes, 
According to hiſtory, diſeaſes began to make 
their appearance ſoon after the fall; and attempts 
to cure them would be as early. To thoſe who 
are acquainted with anatomy, it will not'be ſur- 
priſing that diſeaſes began ſo ſoon ; but rather 
that the human ſyſtem, formed with fo much 
{kill, ſhould ever be free from them. Both ſa- 
cred and profane hiſtory admit, that diſeaſes 
were early; and indeed it is eaſy to ſee that this 
muſt have been the caſe, for their food would 


then be very precarious ; iometimes they would 


have too much, and live intemperately ; at other 


— 
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times they would probably want for a long time, 
ſo as to be almoſt ſtarving. Beſides, they would 
uſe violent exerciſe to acquire it; and the very 
ſtate of the air being ſo variable, ſometimes im- 
pregnated with vapours, and at other times free 
from theſe things, that mankind could not re- 
main long unacquainted with diſeaſes. Hence 
rude attempts to cure them would be early made. 
They would firſt try to remove them by making 
alterations in the kinds of their food, in the 
quantity and mode of preparing it, in their ex- 
erciſes, and the quantity of their coverings; 
then would they ſoon begin to uſe ſubſtances as 
medicines. LOGS 


a © BY 


The diſcovery of medicines may have been firſt 
owing to accident : In ſearching after food, they 
would firſt uſe plants indiſcriminately ; but they 
would find that ſome of them were nutritive, 
and that others put the body out of its natural 
ſtate. The firſt diviſion would be into eſculent 
and Poiſonous; the firſt keep the body i in the ſtate 
in which it is, the other bring it out of its natu- 
ral ſtate; and accordingly we find this definition 
of ſubſtances in every nation, however | rude. 
All medicines are commonly reckoned poiſonous, 
and with ſome foundation, for both put the bo- 
dy out of the ſtate in which it is. Hence the 
beſt medicines, if long continued, act as poiſons; 
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uſed in a ſtate of diſeaſe, they bring the body to 


health; and if uſed in health, they will induce 


diſeaſe. Medicines would be firſt obtained from 
the poifonous claſs, and diet and regimen would 


be from the eſculent; and when they found a 
medicine uſeful in one caſe, they would have re- 


courfe to it in caſes that were ſimilar. 


They would next, by experiments in the agony 
of pain, be enabled to diſcriminate poiſonous 
ſubſtances into mild and violent; the fGrſt to be 
ufed in medicine, and the ſecond to be avoided 
altogether. Sick people often take ſtrange whims, 


are averſe to what they uſually take, and are fond 


of uncommon things, which they think will free 
them from their complaint. 

A poor Indian in South America, bats with 
thirft in the paroxyſm of an intermitring fever, 
would drink of a water in the neighbourhood 
that no one elfe would taſte, on account of its 
bitternefs: The water gave him relief, and gained 
high reputation; but it being at laſt exhauſted, 
was found to have derived its virtues from the 
bark of a branch of a tree lying in it. | This nie- 
dicine was kept a ſecret from the Spaniards for 
more than a century, till a favourite ſlave dif- 


covered it to ſave a viceroy's lady; and hence it 


made its way into Europe, being _ famous 


Peruvian bark. 
B 
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Next they would make diſcoveries on the na- 


ture of ſubſtances, by attending to the procedure 
of animals which reſemble man in the nature of 
their food. All animals, but eſpecially birds, 
have a great power of diſtinguiſhing what ſub- 
ſtances are proper for their food and what are 


not. Hence all travellers in unknown countries 
eat only thoſe ſubſtances which they ſee picked 
by the birds; and if they do otherwiſe, have a 
chance of ſuffering for their temerity. 


By analogy alſo they would be led to the know- 


ledge of medicines: A dog in a ſtate of health 


wants nothing but animal food ; but when his 


ſtomach is diſordered, he is fond of a particular 
kind of graſs, which tickles his throat and makes 
him vomit. From hence men would naturally 


be tickling their throats with a feather, &c. when 


in the ſame circumſtances; and from this vomits 
would be introduced. It is ſuppoſed that Me- 


 dampus diſcovered the uſe of black hellebore in the 


cure of madneſs, by obſerving its effects on goats, 
which are very fond of it. They would likewiſe 
be aſſiſted by obſerving in what manner nature 
freed them from diſeaſes and. promoting theſe 
means; thus they would ſee ſome diſeaſes termi- 
nate in a bleeding at the noſe, others with a 
{weat, and others with a diarrhoea. And, in imi- 
tation of nature, they would introduce bleeding, 


. 
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ſadorifics and purgatives in the cure of theſe diſ- 
eaſes, | 

Every one would thus collect obſervations on 
medicines for his own uſe; and every father 
would tranſmit his ſkill in the nature of medi- 
cines to his poſterity. Much knowledge might 
thus be diffuſed; but no one perſon could acquire 
much experience, as the diſeaſes occurring in a 
family are not numerous. This was actually 
found to be the ſtate of medicine in Africa and 
America; and from the Indians in North Ameri- 
ca we have obtained the manner of curing many 
of their diſeaſes that reſiſted all our attempts. 

Some perſons would now appear who were 
eminent for their knowledge of the cure of diſ- 
eaſes; accordingly we find ſome in every nation 
honoured for their {kill in ſimples, and ſome of 
them raiſed to the rank of gods; and I believe 
the geitics-which every country has had as preſid- 
ing over ſimples, were perſons much reſpected 
for their good luck in curing diſeaſes. Thus 
Iſit, one of the Egyptian deities, was one of their 
ancient queens, famed for knowledge in medi- 
cine. Cadmus alſo, who was deified by the inha- 
bitants of Tyre, was probably an old man who 
had acquired the knowledge of the uſe of vegeta- 
bles in medicine, and accordingly the firſt fruits 
of vegetables were offered to him. Apollo and 
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Aſculapius, among the Greeks, were perſons of 


the ſame deſcription; the family of the latter re- 
mained long after he became a god, Hippocrates 
being one of his deſcendants. Their eminence 
would bring them, more practice, and this would 
increaſe their knowledge, and thus render them 
ſtill more eminent. 

Anorher thing to be taken notice of is, that the 
prieſts were poſſeſſed at firſt of moſt ſkill; iſt, 
becauſe they had frequent opportunities of con- 
verſing with the diſeaſed ; for fick people always 
begin to have ſerious thoughts about futurity. 
2d, Temples were built for ſuch as were deified 


for their knowledge in medicine, and people who 


were ſick reſorted thither with preſents, and the 
prieſts, prompted by their own intereſt, would 


endeavour to acquire {kill in curing them. A 


ſalutary practice in Greece was, that people 
who -came to confult Apollo ſhould fleep in 
the temple all night, and write on a tablet the 
hiſtory of their diſeaſe, and the ſubſtances by 
which they were relieved; and to this circum- 
ſtance it was owing that the knowledge of medi- 
cine became at laſt more diffuſed among man- 
kind. 

The prieſts ſeem to have been better acquaint- 
ed with the progreſs of diſeaſes than with the re- 
medies for curing them; their preſcriptions con- 
liſted chiefly in the performance of certain ſuper- 
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ſtitious ceremonies, ſuch as running round the 
temple naked a certain number of times; and theſe 
were ſuppoſed ſometimes to aſſiſt the operation 


of medicines, and at other times were depended 


on as alone ſufficient for the cure. The cure 
was ſometimes attempted by ſpeaking certain ca- 
baliſtic words in the patient's ear. I once ſaw 
an old Highland woman cure the tooth-ach in 


this way; ſhe made the patient pronounce a cer- 
tain number of very difficult words, and betwixt 


every word ſhe gave a ſtroke with a hammer. 
The only way that this muſt have effected the 
cure, muſt have been by drawing the patient's 
attention from the diſeaſe to the pronunciation 
of the cramp words. At other times they tied 
different things to ſome part of the patient's body, 


by which they ſuppoſed the diſeaſe was drawn 


Out. | 
All theſe are founded on magic, and the ſub- 
ſtances attached to their bodies are called amulets. 
They have been in uſe from time immemorial, 
In Greece, before the time of Æſculapius, and they 
are ſtill not uncommon, Theſe amulets are of 
different kinds. 1ſt, Certain cabaliſtic words en- 
graved on a plate of metal, or wrote on parch- 
ment, were tied round the neck, or to other parts 
of the patient. The practice of hanging plates of 
metal round the patient's neck was uſed in Eng- 
land. One of the Edwards of England was for 
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his ſanctity thought capable of curing the ſcro- 


Pbula, or king's-evil, by touching the perſon affect- 


ed. The patient was brought into the royal pre- 
ſence, was touched by him, and had a piece of 
metal with an emblematical engraving (of the 
Trinity, I ſuppoſe, for they are ſtill to be met 
with) upon it, hung round the neck, which kept 
off the diſeaſe as long as it was wore. This 
power was communicated by Edward to his ſuc- 
ceſſors, and the practice was continued to the 
time of Henry VI. if not later. 2d, They tied 
certain parts of plants to their bodies; and it is 
ſtill common enough in Scotland to tie a piece of 
mountain-aſh to cows horns, to prevent their 
being elf-ſhot, or to place a piece of it over the 
door, to keep any evil thing from entering; and 
to carry a piece of the elder-tree in their pocket, 
to prevent the ſaddle-lickneſs; and to carry a 
roll of brimſtone againſt a claſs of ſpaſmodic diſ- 
eaſes. Even men of underſtanding ſtill carry a 
magnet in their pocket againſt the tooth-ach ; 
and it is ſtill a cuſtom in North Britain to tie 
eels ſkins round the legs to prevent taking the 


eramp when ſwimming. A third kind of amulet 
1s, medicines of known efficacy uſed in this way : 


It is a common practice to ſew powdered Pe- 


ruvian bark in a leathern belt, and to wear it 
for the ague; quick-filver uſed in the ſame way, 
is a great remedy -againſt all diſeaſes of the ſkin. 
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All theſe ſhew the diſpoſition of the human mind 
to have -recourſe to ſapernatural interpoſition, 
and have greatly hindered the improvement of 
medicine; eſpecially as they were long continued 
becauſe ſuited to the times ; they were introduced 
by the avarice of the prieſts. 
There was now only wanting a perſon to col- 
lect and arrange what was known in medicine, 
and Hippocrates was the firſt who did ſo; his 
elegance of ſtyle, and the correctneſs of his judg- 
ment, make them worthy our imitation, either 
with a view to medicine or fine writing; and even 
at this period he may be deemed an excellent 
writer on medicine. We have indeed accounts 
of others who were famous for their knowledge 
in medicine before his time. Chiron and Mac- 
haon firſt: collected all the knowledge of diſeaſes 
from the tablets hung up in the temple; and as 
he was a prieſt himſelf, or at leaſt a deſcendant 
of him who had a temple and prieſts of his own, 
he may be eaſily ſuppoſed to have got admittance 
into the temple of his anceſtors. He lived ſome 
centuries before the Chriſtian æra. Varo informs 
us that after he had copied the tablets he burnt 
them, to conceal the ſources of his knowledge; but 
there is little reaſon for believing this, for Varo 
lived 500 or 600 years after- Hippocrates, ſo that 
it muſt have been merely a tale in Varo's time. 
That the young practitioner may not be un- 
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acquainted with the different ſyſtems that pre- 
vailed fome centuries back, it may not be altoge- 
ther unworthy his attention to give a curſory ac- 
count of theſe to him, for whom theſe and the 


folowing remarks are chiefly intended. To be- 
gin then with the 


SYSTEM of HIPPOCRATES. 


iſt, He ſets out with e a number of 
circumſtances to be attended to before preſcrip- 
tion; and firſt the conſtitution and way of life 
of the patient; theſe are certainly very neceſſary 
to be known. A man who lives chiefly on vege- 
tables, eats little animal food, and drinks nothing 
but water, will require very different treatment 
from one who lives luxuriouſly, and perhaps 
drinks a quart of brandy every day. The differ- 
ence of ſex and conſtitution alſo merit our atten- 
tion. A delicate woman who leads a ſedentary. 
life and has few muſcular exertions, put on a low 
diet, would live well on what would ſtarve a ro- 

buſt eountryman in the ſame ſituation, 
2 ad, We muſt attend to the kind of ed to 
which they have been accuſtomed; ſuch as uſe 
violent exerciſe, and at the ſame time eat well, 
(as country people) are ſubject to inflammatory 
diſcaſes ; 3 but thoſe who are rather nice than la- 
borjous, are ſubject to phlegmatic diſeaſes. 
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3d, He next directs us to attend to the nature of 
the climate; according as it is hot or dry, it acts as 
a prediſpoſing cauſe. Marſhy climates bring on 
intermitting fevers; and in theſe we muſt be al- 
ways ſubject to agues, and uſe bark in all our 
preſcriptions. The ſeaſon alſo requires our at- 
tention, for there are diſeaſes that prevail moſt in 
every ſeaſon, and are hence called autumnal, vernal, 
&c. our own climate being as different in Summer 
and Winter, as the chmate of the South of France 
is from that of Norway. 
« Theſe things being conſidered, he next attends 
to the cure, and always reckons the ſimple me- 
thods the beſt. And 8 8 
ſt, He paid particular attention to diet, which 
he thought ſhould always be different in a ſtate 
of diſeaſe from what it was in a ſtate of health. 

2d, He imitated nature in the cure. When he 
faw a patient naturally get rid of the diſeaſe, in 
ſimilar caſes he attempted to bring the patient 
into that ſtate indicated by nature. This was an 
excellent practice. The violent exerciſe, and the 
other methods he took to effect this, were rather 
unſafe, at leaſt they would be ſo in this iſland; 
but in Greece they uſed always fo much exer- 
eiſe, that they might be proper enough there. 
zd, He frequently recommended bathing, 
which was alſo à very common practice amongſt 
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his countrymen; and I think it may. be highly 
uſeful, and deſerving more attention, than is paid 
to it in this country. 

He alſo uſed certain plants in medicine, of 
which may be found 240 mentioned in his own 
writings; though it is difficult to ſay what they 
were, as he only mentions their names, ſuppoſing 
them well enough known. Beſides theſe, I find 
about 60 other medicines mentioned by him, but 
very few of them are from the mineral kingdom. 
His attention to the progreſs of nature in remov- 
ing diſeaſes, was what gave him ſo much ſucceſs ; 
for many of his medicines have no more efficacy 
than common greens, When Hippocrates had 
thus chalked out a ſimple and rational method of 
curing diſeaſes by co-operating with the exertions 
of nature, it is ſurpriſing that men left it, to fol- 
low implicitly Galen's ſyſtem, which, though 
very ingenious, has not {0 much foundation in 
reaſon. 

The pharmacy alſo of Hippocrates was the moſt 


in water, milk, or vinegar, and ſometimes wine, 
and ſeldom uſed more than one article in his com- 
poſitions ; and it may be obſerved that he has a 
great deal of merit in his deſcription of diſeaſes, 


is worthy the attention of every one. 
Buy every Phyfician of eminence, then, Hippo- 
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ſimple imaginable: He only infuſed his medicines 


and particularly of epidemical diſeaſes, which | 
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crates is looked on as the' firſt and chief maſter of 
the faculty. Thoſe who would diſtinguiſh them- 

ſelves in the medical art, ought to make his wri- 
| tings theis chief ſtudy; for though ſeveral im- 
provements and new diſcoveries have been made 
in Phyſic ſince his time, yet his works will ever 
be revered for their accuracy and utility. 

Men who, like Hippocrates, have added to 
their knowledge the principles of natural philoſo- 
phy, and the conſtitution and contexture of 
the human ſyſtem, with long practice, experi- 
ence, and obfer vation, merit the higheſt praiſe, 
and deferve, in every well- regulated government, 
to be rewarded and diſtinguiſhed, as the holy ſpirit 
itſelf fignifies to us in the ſacred writings *; 
“The {Fill of the phyſician ſhall lift up his head, 
and in the ſight of great men he ſhall be in admi- 
ration ;” ſince their labours, watchings, and ſtu- 
dies, are devoted to the people's hcalth, which of 
all human bleſſings is the moſt important and va- 
luable; and yet mankind are the leaſt careful to 
preſerve it; they not only deſtroy it by riot and 
exceſs, but, by a blind infatuation and credulity, 
they ſtupidly entruſt it to the care of ſcoundrels 
with neither {kill nor experience, who impoſe upon 
them by their impudence and preſumption, or 
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ſeduce them by the pleaſing and flattering aſſu- 
rances of infallible recovery. The next to be con- 
ſidered is the 


SYSTEM of the METHODISTS. 


Theſe people erected a ſchool, and tried to re- 


duce to more ſimplicity the art of medicine. Ac- 
cordingly all diſeaſes were made to proceed from 
two different ſituations of the human body, both 
of which are remote from a ſtate of health, viz. 
either from relaxation or rigidity of the fibres}. 
They ſay, that any man, endued with common 
ſenſe, may be a perfect phyſician in fix months; 
and as the firſt aphoriſm of Hippocrates is ar- 
longa, vita brevis; they begin with ars brevis, 
vita longa. The art of medicine might be ac- 
quired in ſix minutes, if their doctrine was true. 
As all diſeaſes aroſe from relaxation and rigidity, 


+ Is not the ſyſtem of medicine lately invented by Doctor Brown, called the 
Brownonian ſyſtem, nearly of a piece with this of the Methodiſts? He divides all 
diſcaſes, as they do, into two claſſes, viz. fbenic and oftbenic ; the former ſignifying 
an excels, the latter a defect of invigorating power, Ihe firſt, he ſays, are to be re- 
removed by debilitating, the other by ſtimulant medicines; that the hurtful powers 
which excite either are the remedies of the other, and the contrary, &c. Tho? the 
DoRor takes to himſelf the credit of reducing the medical art to this ſimplicity and 
certainty, which was before, he adds, all conjeQure, incoherent and falſe, yet 
every reader, who will compare this pretended diſcovery of the Doctor's to the ſyſ- 
tem of the Methodiſts, will eaſily perceive the ſimilarity of their doQrines, tho? ſome- 
what differently modulated ; but the extravagant opinions of ſuch a man are not to 
be wondered at, if the reader had been acquainted with his private medical praQice, 
to which I may venture to ſay, ſeveral patients fell miſerable victims, particularly to his 
favourite opium, a medicine which his enthuſiaſm adminiſtered profuſely and indiſ- 
criminately in full pqtations of all- powerful brandy. Is it neceſſary to inform the 
reader, that I hope l was the laſt ſacrifice that will be oflered at the Arine of two 


ſuch potent deities as opium and brandy ? 


— 
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ſo all medicines were divided into two kinds, 
aſtringents and emollients; the firſt removing re- 
laxation, and the other rigidity. They made no 
experiments however to prove that the ſubſtances 
were poſſeſſed of theſe qualities, but aſſerted that 
they were aſtringent and emollient, tho without 
any foundation; thus they called cinnamon, caſ- 
ſia, &c. aſtringents, and opium a relaxent. It is 
well known that the number of aſtringent and 
emollient medicines is much leſs than they 
made them; beſides, they could not ſay in what 
caſes the diſeaſes aroſe from both, viz. relaxation 
in one part of the body, and rigidity in the other; 
and then they uſed medicines of an oppoſite na- 
ture, and which would of conſequence rather do 
harm, as they counteracted each other's effects. 
They ſaid that a phyſician had no occaſion for 
the auxiliary branches, as an acquaintance with the 
ſtructure of the human body, &c. which requires 
no confutation. The methodiſts firſt tried antidotes, 
which are a ſpecies of prophylactics; for all diſ- 
eaſes are the effect of relaxation and rigidity. If 
they prevent theſe, they will prevent the attack of 
any diſeaſe; and accordingly they puddle together 
all the medicines that were either emollient or aſ- 
tringent. Of this kind is the theriaca of Androma- 
chus, which was contrived as an antidote againſt 
poiſons (for the tyrantNero, who was terribly afraid 
of being poiſoned) ; for poiſons could have no ef- 
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fe& on the body, if there was no laxity nor ſtiff. 
neſs amongſt the fibres. The effects of this me- 
dicine, if it had any, were entirely owing to the 
opium it contained, and accordingly ſuch as uſed 
it became always lethargic. Beſides, many ſub- 
ſtances' are reckoned poiſonous by ignorant peo- 


ple that are not really ſo; but they thought that 


almoſt every ſimple was a poiſon; and hence 
their antidotes would ſeem to have great effect. 
Cicuta, Hyocyamus, and the bites of vipers and 
other animals, were the only poiſons reckoned in- 
curable; and no perſon thought that Socrates 
would have lived after eating hemlock.Th 


third . to be conſidered is the 


SYSTEM of GALEN. 


Galen is a voluminous writer on phyſic, and on 
all the ſubſtances uſed in medicine; and as his 
notions have influenced, or rather ſolely directed, 
the practice of phyſic for ſo long a period as from 
A. D. 140 to 1600, it may not be improper to 


ſhew their abſurdity, by giving an account of 


them. 
Being himſelf a peripatetic philoſopher, and 


well acquainted with the tenets of that ſect, he 


introduced their doctrine of occult qualities into 
medicine, Their primary qualities were Heat, 
cold, moiſlure, and dryneſs ; and, according to them, 


all diſeaſes ariſe either from the heat, cold, &c. of 


th 
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by warm medicines; thoſe occaſioned by moiſ- 
ture, by dry medicines, &c. but as the combina- 
tions thus formed are few in number, they divi- 
ded each of their qualities into four degrees. Me- 
dicines that merely excited the ſenſation of heat, 
ſo as to make it perceptible, were hot in the firſt 
degree; 1 think min“ might have been of this 
kind; thoſe that gave a clear and diſtinct ſenſa- 
tion of heat, as cinnamon, &c. were of the ſecond 
degree; ſuch as made a ſtrong impreſſion of heat 
without corroding, as pepper, were of the third; 
and to the fourth degree belonged ſuch as burned 
the part to which they were applied; for in- 
ſtance, cantharides; and cold, moiſt, and dry 
medicines were arranged under degrees in the 


ſame manner.— He alſo encouraged the antidotes 


at that time made uſe of by the Methodiſts; for 
diſeaſes might partake of more than one of theſe 
qualities, as a cold ſweat, or a moiſt cold; hence 
the compoſitions were loaded with ingredients. 
His commentators and admirers, however, car- 
ried this ſtill farther. During the dark ages that 
ſucceeded Galen, knowledge took ſanctuary in 
Arabia, where Galen became revered. From A- 
rabia it made its way into Europe; and both A- 
rabians and Europeans vied in underſtanding 
Galen, and enlarged his doctrines by commenta- 
ries on his works. It was now more neceſſary 


medicines. Diſeaſes occaſioned by cold, are cured 
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to act agreeably to the rules of Galen than to the 
dictates of common ſenſe; and accordingly a pre- 
ſcription, even for a common cold, contained at 
leaſt twenty ingredients, many of them having 
oppoſite qualities. 

The ſucceſſors of Galen grafted other diviſions 
on theſe made by himſelf; for medicines may 
have effects on the body from other qualities, 
according as they conſiſt of hard or ſoft, ſharp or 
dlunt parts; they may be thin, and then attenu- 
ate the fluids; or thick, and then they incraſſate 
them; as if they had ſeen them producing theſe 
effects. Again, ſome of each of the hot, cold, 
moiſt, and dry medicines act on one part of the 
body, and ſome on another; hence a third diviſion 
of each of them into cephalics, cardiacs, diuretics, flo- 
machics, hepatics, &c. and to theſe diviſions a fourth 
was added, to include thoſe medicines that came 
under none of the other claſles. 

Befides, Galen himſelf imagined that all medi- 
cines might be adapted to every diſeaſe by the 
rules of arithmetic, ſo that arithmetic was the 
firſt thing a phyſician learned. After the medi- 
cine was compounded, they next conſidered whe- 


ther it might not fail in producing its effects, from 


being deſtroyed by the digeſtive organs (and in- 
deed there is ſome foundation and propriety in 
this) and therefore a medicine is joined with it to 


convey it beyond them; but it may go too faſt 
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or too flow; in the firſt caſe, we are directed to 
bridle it with ſome medicine, in the other we 
ſpur it on; beſides, every medicine has its parti- 
cular ſtation; and to make it go'to a particular 
part, a guide 1s added leſt it ſhould wander. * 
We have only to add, that the Galeniſts prac- 
tiſed certain religious ceremonies during the ope⸗ 
ration of the medicine. Avicenna has collected a 
great number of the incantations that were com- 
poſed for the uſe of the fick. The moſt common 
diſorder for which they were uſed, was the wind 
colic, occafioned by wind collected betwixt the 
ſpaſms of the bowels, and is diſtinguiſhed from 
an inflammation of the inteſtines by a fixed pain, 
coſtiveneſs, and a healthy pulſe. © The cure for 
this was a quantity of rhubarb, with ſome pepper 
and ginger, and a hymn to be ſung; the opera- 
tion of theſe, even without the hymn, is ſo ſud- 
den, that it was thought to be owing to the im- 
mediate interpoſition of heaven; and hence car- 
men, which before ſignified a hymn, after the time 
of Galen ſignified an enchantment; and the me- 
dicines that accompanied the hymn were formed 
into a claſs,” under the name of carminatives.— 
The laſt ſyſtem to be taken notice of is the 
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SYSTEM of the ALCHYMISTS. 


Men continued thus commenting on Galen till 
about the revival of letters, or I believe in ſome 
meaſure till the time of Charles II. About the 
year 1500, however, the alchymiſts thought pro- 
per to apply ſome of the ſubſtances which they 
had diſcovered in their magnus opus, or ſearch 
after the philoſopher's-ſtone, to the cure of diſ- 
eaſes. At firſt they had great fucceſs, which was 
chiefly owing to the uſe of two ſubſtances, anti- 
mony and mercury, and particularly of the latter, 
in the venereal diſeaſe, which reſiſted all the pre- 
ſeriptions of the Galeniſts.—Having thus over- 
turned the doctrine of Galen and his followers, 
they founded a ſyſtem on chymical principles, 
and ſerupled not to aſſert, that they could diſco- 

ver (and fome of them affirmed that they had 
| a a univerſal medicine, that would cure 
every diſeaſe, and prolong life. One of their 
number, once very eminent, was Paracelſus, who 
was at leaſt ſerviceable to mankind in this, that 
he ſhowed the fallibility of Galen, and produced 
a ſpirit of enquiry that has continued ever ſince. 
Medicines were altered greatly by the chymiſts, 
both in number and preparation ; they furniſhed 
what could only be formed by chymical means; 
for, by mixing ingredients, the compounds ac- 
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quire qualities diſtinct from the qualities of the 
ingredients. They pointed out, likewiſe, better 
methods of preparing them; ſuch as to extract 
the active from the inert matter, or to produce 
greater effects by it; they likewiſe expelled a 
number of uſeleſs medieines, proving that many 
were intrinſically the ſame, and that ſome much 
truſted to were inſoluble in any of the fluids of 
the human body. Chymiſtry was of this ſervice, 
however, to medicine at firſt, that they employed 
for a long time only violent chymical means, ſuch 
as beating the bodies red hot. It is only 40 or 
50 years ſince it was firſt diſcovered, that ſuch 
violent means either deſtroy the virtue of ſub- 
ſtances, or change them into different ones. 
Toafted rhubarb has no purgati ve quality; and every 
body is reduced into the ſame kind of ſubſtance; 
thus from jalap, ipecacuanha, ſugar, bark, &c. 
we get a ſubſtance that has exactly the ſame 
qualities; yet Geoffry puſhed this way of prepar- 
ing medicines very far, for he made them all un- 
dergo one preparation, viz. violent heat. Gentle 
methods are undoubtedly the beſt. iſt, We 
ſhould never expoſe them to a heat greater than 
boiling water; and 2d, We ſhould expoſe them 
to ſuch bodies as they are likely to meet with in 
the human body, as to water, ſpirits, &c. This 
method was firſt introduced by Newman, and 
N | _—_— 
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carried to great perfection by Cartbheuſer. By this 
mode of procedure we often diſcover in what part 
of a medicine the activity reſides, and hence be- 
come acquainted with the proper method of pre- 
paring it. Cartheuſer would conſider gum ammo- 
niac (to give an example) in this manner: He 
would expoſe it to boiling water, and would find 
it make the water milky; but as muddineſs 1s a 
mark of imperfect ſolution, in this caſe it is acci- 
dental. He would then expoſe it to ſpirits of 
wine, and would find that the activity lies in the 
reſin, and therefore that the ſpirit of wine is beſt 
for extracting it; but if ſpirit of wine is impro- 
per in any caſe, by mixing ſome gummy ſub- 
ſtance with the water, we enable it to diſſolve in 
greater quantity. Van Helmont appeared ſoon after 
Paracelſus, and made many improvements by his 
extenſive knowledge in chymiltry ; but his ſyſtem 
of the effects of medicines on the body is very ri- 
diculous. 

The motions of the body are either voluntary 
or involuntary; the firſt are performed by muſcles, 
and are the conſequence of previous volition; 
ſome of the involuntary are alſo muſcular, but 
they have no connection with the mind, as the 
action of the heart and arteries, and the periſtaltic 
motion of the inteſtines ; others are partly volun- 
tary and partly involuntary. Thus we modulate 
reſpiration, tho nobody would chooſe to put a 
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ſtop to it. The involuntary motion he ſuppoſed 
to be performed by a power which he ſuppoſed 
to be neither ſoul nor body, but between theſe, 
poſſeſſing ſome of the qualities of each; this power 
he called Archeus, or the vital principle, that had i 
the care of the motion of the heart and arteries, '# : 2 
the periſtaltic motion of the inteſtines, of the | 7 
brain, and all the ſecretions; ſometimes, from 4 
mal-information, he would not perform his duty ; 
but ſometimes moved. the heart too quick, occa- 
ſioning fevers ; at other times he moved too flow, | 
by occaſioning too languid diſeaſes ; or he forgot | | 3) 
altogether the circulation in ſome parts of the | 
body, and ſo on; often too he became ſulky, and 
would only do as he- pleaſed; he would leſſen 
the motion- of the inteſtines, and thereby cauſe 
goſtiveneſs; then he would all at once begin to 
work and do too much, bringing on dyſenteries. 
The way of cure is as curious; as the beſt way to 
drive anger from a man is to frighten him, ſo 
they frighten Archæus to his duty, and therefore 
uſed ſome animal that was very eaſy put in a 
fright, and by the application of this, brought 
Archæus to the ſame ſtate. The ro/e on the {kin 
is owing to his playing devaſtation, in one of his 
peeviſh fits, on the external parts. Dyſentery 
again ariſes from his increaſing (in a paſſion) the 
motion of the inteſtines; in both caſes he is to be 
forced to his duty by baniſhing the pet from 
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him: In the one by drinking the blood of an 
| hare, which has been frightened as much as poſſi- 
ble before it was killed ; in the other, by apply- 
ing a little of it to the place affected with the roſe ; 
this application bringing Archaus into the ſame 
ſtate in which the hare died, and making him do 
his duty in dread of worſe conſequences, Such 
abſurd notions brought contempt on the chy- 
miſts; they have of late, however, been intro- 
duced in another form; for it is aſſerted that the 

blood is poſſeſſed of the living principle. The 
validity ef this opinion I ſhall not enter upon, 
having doubts of my own concerning this doc- 
trine; nor does it come within the purpoſe 
of my preſent plan, as my intention in this pre- 
face was only to give a general hiſtory of the an- 
cient doctrines, for the information of the young 
practitioner, which I believe is, in general, too 
much neglected by them; they having only a 
regard to the different hypotheſis advanced by 
the great men of the preſent day, many of which, 
if ſtrictly enquired into, may be found more in- 
genious, though equally erroneous ; theſe ſhall 
be taken notice of when I come to conſider the 
proximate cauſe of fever, 
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Scr. L——Of FEVERS, ftriftly fo called. 


EVER is one of the moſt common diſeaſes 

to which man is ſubject, and at the ſame 

time one of the moſt dangerous. Sydenham ſays, 
that two-thirds of mankind are cut off by fevers. 
From my own experience, however, I am diſpoſed 
to conſider this calculation as too high; it is cer- 
tain, fever is a very common and fatal affection; 
and it is not to be wondered at that it ſhould 
claim the attention of ſo many medical writers, 
who have, in general, taken it in a more exten- 
five ſenſe than is intended in the following ſheers, 
whether occurring as cauſe or concomitant ſymp- 
tom. Whenever tharſt, heat, and quickneſs of 
pulſe are preſent, ſome medical writers term it 
fever; others have taken ſo extenſive a view of 
diſeaſes, as to divide them all into febrile and non- 
febrile, This diſtinQtion is now, however, reject- 
ed; yet, with a great number of writers, febrile 
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diſeaſes conſtitute a numerous claſs, eſpecially 
with the eminent Dr Cullen, who has included 
inflammatory hzmorrhages and catarrhal affec- 
rions, attended with febrile ſymptoms, under this 
claſs; this may be conſidered exceptionable, as it 
includes affections where there is no affinity; 
for I am of opinion that fever, ſtrictly ſo called, 
cannot, with propriety, be joined with any other 
affection. Fevers, therefore, ought to be reduced 
into an order by themſelves, including four A 


ferent genera, viz. bh 
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| INTERMITTENTS. 2 
Intermittents of themſelves form many gene- 
ra; I ſhall afterwards give my reaſons for con- 
ſidering them as one, and ſhall only at preſent 
obſerve, that, from the ſimilarity of cure in all, 
and the quick tranſition with which they often 
paſs from one genus to another, we ſhould have 
ſufficient grounds for ſuppoſing them eſſentially 
the ſame, and for confidering them as one genus. 
Though I have divided fevers into four genera, 
I confider proper idiopaubic fever as always one 
and the ſame; but when /ymptomatic, it is to be 
remedied by removing the cauſe from which it 
ariſes, which requires different treatment; I view, 
therefore, ſimple fever, as a diſeaſe ſi generts, oc- 
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caſioned by remote cauſes; and when theſe cauſes 
are external, without any evident prediſpoſition, 
they are ſimilar in all, and regularly uſhered in 
by a febrile paroxyſm. 


Sker. — ymptoms conſtituting FEVER. 


Cold—1s the firſt ſymptom that occurs, and 
this is differently modified in different ways, of- 
ten over the whole body; but it is moſt frequent- 
ly felt in a partial manner, as the cold is varied 
infits extent or ſituation; it is likewiſe ſo in de- 
gree; and when the ſenſe of cold 1s moſt general 
over the body, it is more immediately referred to 
a particular part; this feeling is ſometimes refer- 
red to the internal parts, eſpecially in the bones, 
tho' moſt commonly to the ſurface. The extre- 
mities for the moſt part feel cold; but this ſenſa- 
tion is more eſpecially to be felt in the back, as if 
a ſtream of cold water was applied to the part; 
this ſometimes amounts to a real ſhivering, as that 
produced by expoſure to cold ; this ſymptom 1s 
found not to bear any proportion to thoſe ſuc- 
ceeding in this diſeaſe. The moſt remarkable 
circumſtance reſpeQting this cold fit, is, that it 1s 
only a mere ſenſation, and not a real cold, ſuch as 
is felt in conſequence of a diminution of the ten 
perature of the body; ſhivering follows the expo- 
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ſure of the body to cold, which is not an imaginary 
feeling, there being an actual cold and diminu- 
tion of the temperature of the body; but in fe- 
brile cold it is quite otherwiſe, for no change 
can be diſcovered in the actual temperature, and 
the thermometer ſhews the heat of the body not 
to be diminiſhed. ON 

Increaſe of” pulſe, is the next ſyſtem to be conſi- 
dered. Some ſay that the pulſe is at firſt flow; 
this I never could obſerve; but perhaps there 
may be room for deception here, from the ſmall- 
neſs and feebleneſs of the pulſe. If this always 
takes place at the beginning, I ſuppoſe it is only 
for a ſhort time. The quickneſs of the pulſe is 
often preſent in other affections, yet it is eſſential 
in fever; for unleſs the pulſe riſe to a hundred 
ſtrokes in a minute, it cannot be ſaid that any 
conſiderable degree of fever exiſts ; while it is in- 
creaſed in the number of ſtrokes, it is at the ſame 
time often weak and ſmall, at other times hard 
and full; but increaſed quickneſs 1s the conſtant 
and 3 ſymptom in all fevers. 

Heat. — An increaſe of heat ſucceeds to the 
former ſenſation of cold, but it is of longer conti- 
nuance; the heat, in this caſe, differs from the 
former ſenfation of cold, in not being a mere 
feeling only, but depending on an actual increaſe 
of heat in the body, diſcoverable by our feelings 
and the thermometer; this differs not only in de- 
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degree at different times, but alſo in a variety of 
minds; in ſome there is a ſenſe of burning heat, 
in others a prickling heat—the calor mordicens. 
Thirſt—is the next ſymptom, which, if not eſ- 
ſential, is at leaſt a very common ſymptom in fe- 
ver, and often takes place to a very great degree, 
which perhaps depends more on the parched ſtate 
of the fauces and condition of the nerves, than on 
any cther cauſe, and' may probably be looked 
upon as a ſecondary ſymptom ; but as it is ſo ob- 
vious and common, it may be eſteemed an eſſen- 
tial one. | 
| Debility—About this ſymptom a great deal has 
been-faid, as tending to explain the nature of fe- 
ver, Which will be taken notice of afterwards ; 
we will here only conſider if it be eſſential; and 
on that point we may ſafely affirm, that there is 
no fever which it does not attend at ſome period 
or other. It is obſervable, that after reſolution of 
fever the patient is left in a greater ſtate of debili- 
ty than before; nay, in ſome caſes, there 1s a 
morbid increaſe of ſtrength. We may conſider, 
however, debility as eſſential to fever; there is 
ſomething in debility different from mere weak- 
neſs, which often depends on the ſtate of the 
muſcular fibres; and this laſt is exemplified by 
the ſtate of the patient after the criſis ; it is true 
that in fever an active force occurs, which ſeems 
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to be ſomewhat inordinate and tumultuous, not 
properly ſubject to or directed (if we may fo 
ſpeak) by the will; and to me there appears great 
analogy between the debility of fever and the 
weakneſs ſucceeding intoxication, where we find a 
loſs of ſtrength, not owing to the condition of the 
muſcular fibre, ſuch as the ſtate of it after fatigue, 
exerciſe, &c. but to the action of ſomething weak- 
ening the energy of the ſentient principle. May 
we not ſuppoſe that what induces debility in the 
former caſe, may act in producing the loſs of 
ſtrength ſimilar to that induced by intoxicating 
liquors in the latter? In this ſtate of debility 
there is, however, great variety; many circum- 
ſtances affect it, as poſture, eſpecially a change 
from the horizontal to the erect; hence it would 
ſeem to proceed from ſome other cauſe than the 
ſtate of the muſcular fibre. 

Anxiety. — This is conſidered as a charaReriſtic 
mark of fever by many; but it is deſcribed by 
none more accurately than the late profeſſor 
Monro, who, in the courſe of his practice in E- 
dinburgh hoſpital, looked on it always as a pa- 
thognomic ſign of idiopathic fever; this being a 
ſimple ſenſation, we cannot pretend to deſcribe it. 
It. does not ſeem to derive its origin from any 
particular part of the body; as far as it does ſo, 
it is generally more particularly referred to the 
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ſtomach. Hence the name of anxietas precordiales 
by ſome. 
Delirium. —This is an affection of the mental 
faculties. It is true, this affection of the mind 
does not take place in all fevers under the form 
of delirium ; yet the mind is leſs or more affected, 
which diſcovers itſelf by a confuſion of ideas, 
want of command of its own faculties, abſence 
of ſleep, which, when it occurs, is not refreſh- 
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ing, with ſome ſenſations referred to the head: 


Theſe are in whole, or in part, eſſential. 

All theſe ſymptoms, pointed out as above, at- 
tend all the moſt fimple fevers ; and unleſs there 
be a ſucceſſion or combination of theſe, there can 
be no fever. As I look upon all fevers to be eſ- 
ſentially the ſame, and what I have pointed out 
as different genera I conſidered only as varieties 
reſulting from particular or accidental circum- 
ſtances; this diviſion, however, may be neceſſary, 
as far as the different modes direct us in the 
cure. Perhaps fault may be found with my 
uling the term ephemera, as, according to the 
common acceptation of it, it ſhould be of twenty- 
four hours continuance; I have here taken it in 
a different ſenſe, by which I mean ſimple fever, 
without regard to its duration. When fever, 
properly fo called, is combined with the inflam- 
matory diatheſis, it then conſtitutes what I have 


called ſynocha; when with the putreſcent diſpoſi- 
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tion of the body, it aſſumes the term of typhus : 
In all theſe, remiſſions and exacerbations take 
place, yet during its courſe the patient is not free 
from fever. In ſome caſes an actual abſence of 
fever takes place after a paroxyſm, which at a 
ſtated interval recurs; this I call DO 


In all theſe, however, I conſider the morbid ſtate 


to be the ſame. 

The ſymptoms enumerated above are the com- 
mon and moſt eſſential ones, tho' there may occur 
a variety 1n degree and deviation from particular 
circumſtances. We ſhall here endeavour to de- 
ſcribe the common appearances and occaſion of 
theſe ſymptoms, as conſtituting fever. 

The firſt that appear are languor, inactivity, 
loſs of appetite, nauſea, and laſſitude, want of 
ſleep, and any ſleep they have, not refreſhing; a 
ſenſation of cold, as already mentioned, with 
ſhivering over the whole ſyſtem; but this more 
particularly in the lumbar region, extremities, &c. 
After this ſymptom has continued for ſome time, 
it is ſucceeded by warm fluſhings, and a ſenſation 
of heat, which often alternate with cold fits; but 
the hot fit, however, becomes in a ſhort time more 
permanent. On the increaſe of heat, the pulle, 
which was before quick, becomes now full and 
hard; there occurs thirſt and a parched ſtate of 
the fauces; liquids do not fit eaſy on the ſto- 
mach, but are thrown up again; with theſe 
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ſymptoms there occurs anxiety, frequent fighing, 
and the reſpiration, during the cold fit, is low 


and frequent; but, during the hot fit, becomes 


more full. Inordinate action takes place; but 
ſometimes poſſeſſing a power of action, in a ho- 
rizontal poſture, of which they are deprived in an 
ere&t one: Vertigo, tinmtus acrium, ſometimes at- 
tend the erect poſture; tendency to drowſineſs 
ſometimes occurs, which approaches to torpor, 
but more frequently are harraſſed with watch- 
fulneſs, &c. | 2 81 

Theſe ſymptoms continue for a longer or ſhor- 
ter time, without great variety, for five or ten 


hours, when they are terminated by a ſimple pa- 


roxyſm; when theſe ſymptoms diſappear or a- 
bate without ſweat, they commonly recur; or 
when only by a diminution of febrile heat, they 
diſappear. In this caſe they commonly return 
with an acceſſion of the cold fit; and in this re- 
currence they do not obſerve ſtated or regular 
intervals. In the ſynocha often twice in twenty- 
four hours. OY ow 

A ſalutary criſis takes place in ſuch a way, as 
often puts it out of our power to know the time; 
it happens ſometimes by evident figns of evacua- 
tion, previous to which there is, in general, an 
exacerbation of all the ſymptoms. The evacua- 


tions that denore a criſis are not eaſily known, 


but if the pulſe fall after it, it is the beſt indica» 
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dangerous. A crifis by ſalivation has been faid 
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tion of a perfect criſis; if it happens by a ſweat, 


the pulſe falls under the natural ſtandard, 

Critical evacuations are of different kinds; the 
moſt frequent is by ſweat ; but ſometimes it hap- 
pens by urine, which is pointed out by either its 
increaſe or colour; in the colour an alteration 
takes place two ways. 

I. By its loſing its high colour, and becoming 
paler. 

II. From — higher coloured from a very 
limpid one, both changing to an amber colour. 

Sometimes a criſis is known by a ſeparation, ſo 
that in place of a cloud, there is a ſediment of a 
turbid appearance and brown colour, like brick 
duſt, called by writers the /ateritious ſediment; 
this was once thought to be'the morbid matter 
expelled ; ſometimes it is known by the ſubſiding 
of a white mucous-like ſubſtance, called /edimentum 


album five @quabile: This of all others is the moſt fa- 


vourable mark of a criſis; it likewiſe takes place 
by a {pontaneous diarrhoea, and ſometimes by e- 
vacuations, which cannot be looked on as natural; 
ſuch as hzmorrhages, which may occur from any 
part, but more eſpecially from the noſe. A reſo- 
lation in this manner occurs more generally at 
early periods, or when the fever continues only 


fora few days; when it occurs at more advanced 


periods of fever, it is to be conſidered as rather 
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to be critical, tho' I cannot ſay I ever ſaw it. A 
criſis often happens by fleep, without any diſ- 
charge. Of all the ſymptoms indicating the ap- 
proach of a criſis, it is moſt diſtinctly marked by 
what is called perturbatio critica, which conſiſts in 
an exacerbation of all the ſymptoms, which is 
more eſpecially known by the increaſe of heat and 
pulſe; - but certain circumſtances precede ſome 
particular criſis; thus the double beating pulſe, 
hemorrhages, &c. and the intermitting pulſe, in- 


dicate diarrhoea j but I think theſe two facts need 
further obſervation. 


SECT. IIL——Of Critical Days. 


The doctrine of critical days, is an opinion as 
old at leaſt as Hippocrates and Ariſtotle; and 


though poetry takes liberties on every oppor- 
tunity ;j— 


© ——as imagination bodies forth 

„The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
„Turns them to ſhape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


yet, in the inveſtigation of medical knowledge, 
we ſurely ought never to uſe ſuch liberties. By 


the ancicnts, the criſis was thought to happen on 


ſome particular days, rather than on others; this 


F 


** 


idea was connected with ſome odd circumſtan- 


As to Dr Cullen giving into the d octrine of critical 
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ces, as the power of numbers by {ome, the con- 
juration of planets, &c. The influence of the 
moon has of late been ſaid by Dr Balfour of Ben- 
gal, to affect fevers very much, and to be parti- 
cularly fatal at the new and full moon; from any 
obſervations I have been able to make, I cannot 
ſay that this doctrine is in any degree evident, 
tho' it requires a very long experience to judge 
with preciſion on his opinions concerning this 
ſubject. 

Ihe Pythagorean 8 who laid great 
ſtreſs on the power of numbers, might conduce 
to the prevalence of this notion in medicine, when 
that philoſophy was much in vogue; this opinion 
lay for a long time neglected, till it was of late 
revived by two celebrated writers, Drs Haen and 
Cullen. It is the lets ſurprifing that the former 
{bould favour an opinion, was it even more hy- 
pothetical and extravagant than it is, when we 
find his credulity getting ſo much the better of 
common ſenſe, as to allow himſelf to write in fa- 
vour of witcheraft, to eſpouſe the cauſe of ma- 
gic, and to countenance the idea of its influence. 


days, is not to be much wondered, at as a parti- 
cular attachment to a certain theory and ſyſtem 
icems to have influenced his opinion on this ſubject, 
being deſirous of reducing fevers in the begin- 
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ning to the tertian, and, in the latter, to the quar- 
tan type: If we were inclined to ſtart objections 
to this doctrine, many naturally preſent them- 
ſelves. The critical days pointed out are the 3d, 
5th, 7th, gth, 11th, 14th, 17th, and 21ſt. It 
may be obſerved, that if we reflect on the criti- 
cal days in the firſt eleven, there are more than 
non-critical. ones; ſo that many fevers, in the com- 
mon courſe of nature, ſhould terminate on the 
critical days, ſuppoſe we ſhould allow them no 
more influence than the non- critical in bringing 
about a reſolution; that the firſt attack of fever 
is often very difficult to be diſcovered, and there- 
fore we muſt be ignorant on what day the fever 
commenced; that likewiſe the criſis is liable to 
the ſame obſcurity in point of time, till it diſcovers 
itſelf by a convaleſcent ſtate, and that alſo very 
gradually, ſo as that the keeneſt advocates for cri- 
tical days do not pretend to ſay that the criſis 
never happens but on them only; the moſt ſan- 
guine have not alledged, that all fevers terminate 
on the critical days; whatever might occur in 
Greece, from the peculiarity in climate and mode 
of life, the moſt attentive obſervers now-a-days 
cannot perſuade themſelves of their exiſtence ; 
beſides, a critical hour ſhould happen as well as 
critical days, if their doctrine was true. Theſe, 
and many other refleQions that are very obvious, 
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ignorant of; perhaps on ſome ſtate of the nervous 
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ſeem to me ſufficient to invalidate the hypotheſis 


they ſo ſtrenuouſly defend. 
Scr. IV,——Prediſpoſition. 


With reſpect to prediſpoſition, I can only ſay, 
that there 1s neither age, ſex, temperament, or 
period of life, eſſential to its taking place, though 
ſome kinds are more connected with particular 
circumſtances, ſuch as peculiar temperament and 
period of life ; thus the ſynocha occurs moſt gene- 
rally to thoſe in the prime of life, and of vigorous 
conſtitutions ; while the typhus, though not con- 
fined to any particular period, occurs more com- 
monly 1n the advanced ſtages of life, and with 
debilitated conſtitutions ; and the young ſeem to 
be exempted from the ephemera. Every indivi- 
dual is not equally eaſy acted upon, by the occa- 
ſional cauſes, yet we-are unable to determine in 
what peculiarity of habit it exiſts, only we ſee 
that it 1s connected neither with age nor ſex ; we 
likewife may obſerve, that when there is a prediſ- 
poſition, it is apt to remain through all the ſtages 
of life; we cannot ſay that this prediſpoſition is 
connected with any peculiarities in temperament, 
or more connected with the ſanguine than debili- 
tated or choleric, and therefore muſt conelude 
that it reſults from peculiarities. we are entirely 
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ſyſtem, which, though we know they exiſt, we 
do not know their nature, 


SECT. V. Remote Cauſes. 


Some reduce the remote cauſes of fever to a few 
heads, others to a great number; but though I 
agree with the latter opinion, I ſhall rather de- 
{cribe a few of them than enter into minute par- 
ticulars. 1 2 7, 

Contagion, —by which is meant ſomething ge- 
nerated in the ſyſtem, and communicated to o- 
thers, is one of the moſt common; but if conta- 
gion was as often the cauſe of fever as ſome au- 
thors imagine, it would occur more frequently 
than it does; and, altho' two or three of a fami- 
ly are ſeized with it, it may ariſe from other cauſes 
than contagion, as watchfulneſs, paſſions of the 
mind, &c. therefore I would conſider contagion 
not ſo often the cauſe as is imagined ; yet it is 
plain, as in gael-fevers, hoſpitals, &c. where a par- 
ticular matter is generated in the body, which is 
evidently infectious. As to the nature of this mat- 
ter we are at a great loſs, as well as we are ref- 
pecting the particular quality on which the con- 
tagion may depend; we are only in the ſame 
ſtate here as in caſes of ſmall-pox, meaſles, &c. 
where, though we ſee the contagious matter be- 
fore, we are unable to determine on what its- 
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contagious quality depends: It may be aſked 
whether or nat contagion in proper fever be the 
ſame or of different kinds? In favour of the firſt, 
we have the analogy of ſmall-pox, meaſles, &c. 
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= Where we know that the ſame contagion produces 
| 1 3 uniformly the ſame fever; and in favour of the 3 
3 latter opinion, we obſerve that fevers appearing A 
. at different times and from the ſame contagion 4 
Jer. are found to be diverſified ſo much, that we can- ' 
iT not eaſily determine whether they are always uni- Pl 
* formly the ſame, or of different kinds; I cannot : th 
Ws help, however, looking on it as a ſpecific matter, 4 
though we are ignorant of its nature. Though | 
contagion 18 often the cauſe of fever, yet I do not bb 
think it is ſo often the cauſe of fever in this coun- * 
try as it may be in others; we have a cauſe of A 
fever more frequent in * 
* Marſh Effluvia ;—but when ariſing from the ac- 4 
16 tion of putrefaction or moiſture, we cannot ſay ; C 
IN but that a peculiar matter is effuſed, is evident by 
'y f ) the ſmell, though I conſider it as ariſing from moiſ- 2 
_ —= ture alone; it may ariſe from other ſubſtances 
than the human body, as from the putrefaction of 21 
: i n: 
vegetables. There are many other cauſes which Si 
give riſe to fever, of which we es mention a bl 
third, the 0 
1 Action of Gold, — which I think i is a much more 
SF frequent cauſe of fever in this country, than any ö 0 
$ other cauſe we have occaſion to take notice of in 5 
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practice ; but it is ſometimes accuſed where it 
has no influence; and, on the other hand, it has 
produced fever in many inſtances where no other 
cauſe could be diſcovered. 

Heat.—Fever is alſo frequently the I of 
heat. It may ſeem ſtrange that cauſes oppoſite in 
their nature ſhould produce the ſame diſeaſe; but 
this occurs every day, as in producing topical in- 
flammation. Acids and alkalics, which, when ap- 
plied to the animal fibre, produce the ſame diſeaſe ; 


cauſe. 

Stimulants—of various kinds, both external and 
internal, have been aſſigned as the cauſe of fever, 
particularly thoſe which act on the alimentary 
canal, as irregularity 1n eating or drinking, mat- 
ters. depoſited there by the ſyſtem ; deficient im- 
pregnations, as matters entering the blood ; and 
of increaſed diſcharges, as profuſe hxmorrhages ; 
but more frequently from ſuppreſſion of certain 
evacuations. . 

Paſſions. —Fevers are ſometimes induced by 
mental cauſes, both of a depreſſing and exciting 
nature, as from anger, or ſudden ſuppriſe; but 


more frequently from fear. — There is a remarka- 
9 F 


ble inſtance of fever, as cauſed by fear, related to 
have happened: A bo 0y being in the fields, was 
alarmed by ſeveral cracks of thunder ; he return- 
ed home, was ſeized with fever of os worſt kind, 
viz. hæmorrhages from different parts of the 


therefore heat may certainly be conſidered as a 
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body, petuhiæ, putrid ſtools, &c. This I conſider 
as a great proof of the effect of fear in producing 
fever; we may likewiſe mention long- continued 
exertion as a cauſe of fever, whether of body or 
mind; we have inſtances of its ariſing from bo- 
dily fatigue, long thinking, &c. 

I think fever may be aſcribed to all theſe cauſes 
already mentioned ; and we may alſo mention an 
ancient opinion, viz. the ſtate of the atmoſphere, 
in which contagion or putrid effluvia do not a- 
bound, and particularly taken notice of by that 
accurate obſerver of nature, Dr Sydenham.; but 
this, I think, may be the ſtate of the contagion 
floating in the atmoſphere. 

. | Proximate Cauſe, —If there have been many diſ- 
putes concerning the remote, there have been till 
more about the nature of the proximate cauſe of 
fever; this is not to be wondered at, when wie 

attend to the intricacy of the ſubject, as well as 
- to the ingenuity of the many that have attempted 
an explanation of it.—Of theſe different theorics, 
many have no founcation, and are merely con- 
jectural; but which, however, during the time 
they prevailed, have proved very prejudicial to 
medicine. After all that has been ſaid at different 
periods, concerning the proximate cauſe of fever, 
perhaps it is yet as little underſtood as ever ; and 
that we ſhall find the preſent prevailing theories 
equally unſatisfactory with any of the preceding 
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ones; and that none of them can direct us in the 
practice. I need not go back {o far as when theſe 
theories took their foundation in wild fancy and 
mere conjecture, ſuch as the humours of Galen, 
the mentioning of which is ſufficient to over- 
throw them: That ſuch as theſe tend to injure 
practice, none will preſume to deny; and the 
ſame may be ſaid of the theories of the preſent 
times. While the idea prevailed that the proxi- 
mate cauſe of fever was that of an exertion of na- 
ture overcoming or expelling ſomething prejudi- 
cial to the ſyſtem, led to inactivity, or at beſt a 
weak and frivolous practice; that of its depend- 
ing on an acid, on the other hand, led to violent 
and deſtructive meaſures, as did likewiſe the Ar- 
cheus of Van Helmont, as well as the anima of 
Shhal, &c. 

The theories of modern date are builr on a 
foundation equally unfſatisfaftory with that of 
the ancients. As we are in this ſtate of ignorance 
with reſpect to the proximate cauſe of fever, per- 
haps we might be excuſed in following the exam- 
ple of ſome modern eminent writers who have 
taken no notice of it, ſuch as Sir John Pringle, 
Lind, and Cleghorn ; yet the: world is much 1n- 
debted to them for the light they have thrown on 
the ſubject of fevers. 
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As theory is, however, natural to the mind of 
man, it will probably not be thought ill ſpent 


time, in inveſtigating, in a curſory manner, ſome 
of the moſt prevalent and celebrated ; and if the 
remarks to be offered ſhall either guard the young 
practitioner againſt falſe practice, reſulting from 
an implicit dependance on the opinions of great 
names, or direct him to the true nature of the 
proximate cauſe, I may eſteem my time and la- 
bour not altogether unprofitable to the reader. 

On this ſubject I ſhall take notice of three dif- 
ferent theories that have taken place ſince the 
commencement of the laſt century, viz. thoſe ad- 
vanced by Hoffman, Boerhaave, and Sydenham ; be- 
ſides theſe, we may mention the theory moſt 
faſhionable at preſent, that propoſed by Dr 
Cullen, profeſſor in Edinburgh, which, however, 
is only the doctrine of Hoffman, or indeed a mo- 
dification of it. The opinions of this juſtly cele- 
brated profeſſor ought to be reſpected on almoſt 
every ſubject ; yet if he is led by his love of fame to 
palm extravagant notions on his pupils, on certain 
medical diſquiſitions, it does not become a free 
and thinking being to pay implicit faith to a 
doctrine that, on reflection, appears liable to ſo 
many objections. 
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J. Theory, is that of morbid matter. 


II. — makes the cauſe depend on lentor, and 


III. —, on ſpaſm. 


Morbid Matter. —This theory refers the proxi- 
mate cauſe of fever to a peculiar morbid matter 
introduced into the ſyſtem ; or there generated 
and multiphed, till, by an operation in the body, 
it undergoes a particular fermentation, concoction, 


and aſſimilation, and is then expelled by certain 


emunctories, under the form of evacuations. 

A particular account of this doctrine will be 
found in Sydenham's works; although this idea 
appears to me, for many reaſons, ill- founded; 
yet I am perſuaded it is more ſpecious than any 
of the other two, which are ſo much celebrated. 
The matter alluded to in this theory, has been 
called the materia febrile, and has been founded on 
arguments drawn from three different ſources. 

Firſt, from the analogy of the contagious mat- 
ter, and the ſmall- pox and meaſles, where the af- 
fection is the conſequence of a morbid matter in- 
troduced into the ſyſtem, and expelled by an aſſi- 
milating proceſs; hence a ſimilar matter may be 
the cauſe of all fevers. | 

The ſecond argument is drawn from the cer- 


tainty that proper idiopathic fever, as well as 
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the ſmall-pox, meaſles, &c. can be communicated 
by contagion. Of contagion I have already ſpo- 
ken; and though I do not think it ſo common 
in this country as is ſuppoſed, yet Jam far from 
doubting its influence; the matter here is not ſo 
obvious, as in the ſmall-pox it cannot be carried 
on the point of a lancet; yet it may be ſaid to 
be as obvious as in ſome evidently infectious diſ- 
eaſes, as meaſles, chincough, &c. where the mate- 
ria febrile can be carried by the medium of 
clothes, air, &c. and the proceſs of infection is 
ſaid to be like that in meaſles. 

The third argument is drawn from the ſalutary 
termination of fever by critical evacuations. The 
advocates for this theory maintain, that in every 
proper idiopathic fever there is always a diſ- 
charge of matter, as in the evident contagious 
ones; and perhaps it may be impoſſible to prove 
that there is not a contagious matter thrown off 
in the fever.— This doctrine, as I have already 
obſerved, is more ſpecious than the other two of 
lcntor and ſpaſm; yet this hypotheſis is liable to 
many objections, when we view it as the general 
cauſe of all fevers; and 

Firſt, though it mult be allowed that the analo- 
gy between proper fever and the ſmall-pox affords 
ſome grounds for the opinion, and that they a- 
gree in ſome particulars, yet they are by no means 
concluſive, as they differ evidently in other re- 
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ſpects. The firſt idea that will readily occur here, 
is, that proper fever could never ha ppen to a 
perſon but once, if the cauſe was the ſame, or ſimi- 
lar to that in the ſmall-pox ; and if it may be ſaid 
that the difference in idiopathic fever depends on 
a peculiarity of the morbid matter, it will be dif- 
ficult to point out on what that a. 
depends. 
Second there ſhould be the ſame uniformity 
in the concoction and expulſion of the morbific 
matter; this, however, is by no means the caſe; 
for there is often a wide difference in the cure, as 
in the ſmall-pox there can be no artificial cure; 
and however much it is in our power to alleviate 
ſymptoms and render it mild, it will take a ſtated 
time to run through its courſe; whereas, in proper 
idiopathic fever, this by no means holds, even 
when left to nature; this, in ſome caſes, and of- 
ten when treated artificially, is brought to a con- 
clufion. Thus, if the firſt argument in ſupport 
of this theory is liable to objections, the ſecond 
is {till much more ſo ; for proper idiopathic fever 
is often induced from ſomething different from 
contagion, it would be a ſtrong preſumption in 
favour of a_morbific matter being the cauſe in all 
fevers; but we find that it can be often produced 
from paſſions of the mind, eſpecially from fear. 
In anſwer to the third argument, we may ob- 
{erve, that it cannot be denied, as a ſalutary ter- 
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mination happens often by critical evacuations ; 
yet frequently a ſudden convaleſcence takes place, 
when there 1s no diſcharge of any kind, as by 


fleep; and again, when the diſcharge happens, 


we can by no means be certain that it is a morbid 


matter thrown off. Perhaps the evacuation is 
more a concomitant than a cauſe of the criſis ; the 
proof here is therefore very defective. 

Beſides theſe objections to the three different 
arguments which have been adduced in favour 


of this doctrine, others, - equally ſtrong, occur 


from various circumſtances that frequently hap- 
pen in the courſe of fever, ſuch as, that if an aſſi- 
milating proceſs was neceſſary to produce fevers, 


it ſhould certainly take ſome time ; but in place 


of this, we find a fit often enſue the expoſure to 
contagion ; we ſhould allo expect the expulſion to 
take time, but the expulſion 1s often inſtantane- 


ous. We have no reaſon to ſuppoſe a change in 


the fluids when fever is from paſſions of the 
mind; yet evacuations attend. theſe as well as 
others; we might expect the materia febrile ſhould 


find way through one common emunctory, but 


we often find evacuations by many ; we cannot 
imagine the materia febrile expelled by a few 
drops of blood from the noſe, yet a criſis often 
happens in this way; but we ſometimes find fe- 
vers terminated by the cauſes inducing them, 
which could not be the caſe if the cauſe was mor- 
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pid matter, as cold, fear, and ſurpriſe, have 
cured intermittents inſtantaneouſly, when other 
remedies have failed; likewiſe by the electric 
ſhock, by the commotion of emetics. We cannot 
ſurely ſay, that, in theſe caſes, the termination 
happened by the expulſion of the materia febrile. 

Lentor.— This doctrine of lentor was entirely 
the idea of the celebrated Boerhaave, who placed 
the proximate cauſe of fever in a preternatural 
lentor of the fluids, and that the reſiſtance of the 
extreme veſſels was owing to this /entor ; beſides, 
this admitted of a particular irritation, at the 
heart; but the quickneſs of pulſe cannot be ſaid: 
to be the cauſe of fever; the cauſe is certainly 
ſome morbid condition giving rife to it: This is 
not agreeable to the phznomena at rhe beginning 
of fever, as paleneſs, coldneſs, &c. but granting 
its exiſtence, it ſhould correſpond with the phæ- 
nomena of fevers. Lentor 18 a condition of the 
fluids that the remote cauſes have no tendency to 
produce; we cannot ſee how it ariſes from hear, 
cold, contagion, &c. Lentor ſhould occur gradu- 
ally, and produce obſtruction allo by degrees; 
and be removed in the ſame gradual manner ; 
neither can /entor be ſuppoſed to diſappear ſud- 
denly, which fever often does; nor can it be 
cured by ſweat : Theſe circumſtances are irrecon- 
cileable to the phænomena of fever, ſuch as ſmall 
hzmorrhages, profuſe ſweats, &c. which ſhould 
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rather increaſe the /entor. Finally, we have proofs 
of the exiſtence of lentor to a very high degree in 


dropſy, ſcurvy, &c. without its producing fever. 


Dr Langriſh made ſeveral experiments to prove 
the exiſtence of lentor in fever; but no certain 
concluſion can be drawn from them, as his expe-- 
riments were made on certain parts of the blood 
ſeparated from the reſt, without attending to the 


circumſtance of blood-letting, which alters the- 


ſtate of the ſeparation and concretion very much, 


in the blood drawn out of veins ; hence it appears 


that the doctrine of /2ntor is more liable to __ 
tions than the former opinion. 

Spaſm.—The doArine of ſpaſm was, as has 
been already obſerved, firſt laid down by Dr 
Hoffman; and, from the number of the adherents 
to his opinion, it merits our attention, as, in my 
opinion, it is as liable to inſurmountable objec- 
tions as any of the other two already taken no- 
dice of. 

This opinion has been differently modified, and 
by none more than Dr Cullen; but, however, he 


has increaſed the number of its followers, which 


is not to be much wondered at, conſidering the 
number of pupils to whom he had for ſo many 
years an opportunity of explaining it, added to 
the ſhrewdneſs of his reaſoning on the ſubject. 

I have for ſome time had my own private 
doubts concerning the juſtice of his doctrine ; 
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and though it becomes a young author to ſpeak 
with diffidence in oppoſition to ſuch great autho- 
rity, and ſo reſpected a name, yet ſurely every 
one may be permitted to think for himſelf, and 
ſtart his objections, when offered to the opinion 
of the public, with deference. That theſe objec- 
tions may be better underſtood, it is neceſſary that 
the Doctor's doctrine reſpecting the proximate 
cauſe, ſhould be ſtated. 

Dr Cullen ſays that the remote caules of fever 
are ſuch as, when applied to the nerves, diminith 
the energy of the brain; that this diminution of 
energy induces debility ; that debility | induces 
ſpaſm on the extreme veſſels, which again proves 
in its turn an indirect ſtimulus to the heart, in- 
creaſing the pulſe and other ſymptoms, &c. * 

For proving the truth of this doctrine it will 
naturally occur, that it is neceſſary to eſtabliſh 
the three following propoſitions ;— 


V That the remote cauſes induce debility. 
II. That debility occaſions ſpaſm. 
III. That ſpaſm excites particular increaſed ac- 


tion, enabling nature to reſolve the ſpaſm, and 
thus cure. 


Firſt, it is neceſſary to ſhew that the remote 
cauſes are certain ſedative powers, which, when 


* Vide Dr Cullen's firſt lines. 
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applied, induce debility, and that debility is diſ- 
coverable from the attendant ſymptoms, as lan- 
guor, laſſitude, &c. and the ſtate of the animal and 
natural funtions,—It is to be obſerved here by 
the-bye, that though debility may occur, it is by 
no means evident that it gives riſe to the ſubſe- 
quent ſymptoms. 

When we obſerve the commencement of fevers, 
we may remark, as already noticed, that the de- 
bility conſiſts more in an inordinate motion, not ſo 
ſubject to the direction of the will as in real weak- 
neſs. 'The period at which patients are moſt 
weak in intermittents, is often after the ſweat is 
over, which does not agree with this explication 
of the proximate cauſe; this is {till much more 
ſtriking in the continued fever, as in the typhus, 
in which the debility is leſs than in intermittents 
at the beginning, when patients are often able to 
go about for ſome days, even after increaſed ac- 
tion begins; and again, the debility ſucceeding 
the criſis is more in the firſt; but it is evident, 
that if the ſymptoms alledged reſulted from debi- 
lity, the debility preceding the fever ſhould be 
more; and that, while debility exiſted, it ſhould 
uniformly produce the ſymptoms of ſpaſm, and 
an increaſed action. 

Again, there are many cauſes of debility that 
are not cauſes of fever, as in dropſy, paralyſis, &c. 
but theſe are never ſaid to induce fever, and if it 
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occurs as in dropſy, it is an accidental circum- 
ſtance. It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that there 
are many cauſes of fever that are not the cauſe of 
debility; thus meaſmata, contagion, cold, tho 
they may give riſe to debility as a ſymptom, yet 
when they do not produce fever, they are never 
ſaid to cauſe debility; nay, on the contrary, cold 


is always allowed to ſtrengthen the ſyſtem ; from 


all which, I think it evidently appears, that debi- 


lity 18 merely a Concomitant . and not a 
cauſe of fever. 


If theſe reflections are juſt and well founded, 
it would be unneceſſary to ſay more, as they would 
be ſufficient to overturn the theory of fpaſm, as 
it is the bafis on which the reſt are built; but 
ſhould we even allow theſe poſitions, the ſuper- 
ſtructure is {till open, in my opinion, to unſur- 


mountable objections which we {hall now con- 


ſider. 


Second, — That Aan induces ſpaſm: This 
they are obliged to propoſe, more as a matter of 
conjecture than certainty ; nor have they in the 
leaſt taken notice of the connection of the two, or 1n 
what way debility produces it. The arguments 
for the exiſtence of fpaſm are drawn from difterent 
phznomena in the courſe of fever, as ſtricture, ſtop- 
ping of hzmorrhages, paleneſs, of urine, &c.— Of 
the manner in which ſpaſm is * they 
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have not ſpoken; there is a notion had recourſe 
to on this head amongſt the advocates for ſpaſm, 
the manner and operation of the vis medicatrix na- 
ture, which is, however, very inexplicable : This 
mode of explication may be often ſerviceable to 
extricate us in ſolving difficulties which we can- 
not otherwiſe do, and may be ſaid to be cutting 
the knot we cannot untie. The manner in which 
debility produces ſpaſm has been attempted to be 
explained, from the ſympathy between the ſur- 
face and ſtomach, and which I think, if not-fully, 
is, at leaſt, much invalidated by Dr Jackſon of 
London. 3-4 

To the exiſtence and conſequences of ſpaſm 
three ſubjects of enquiry preſent themſelves :— 

I. How far there is evidence of ſpaſm. 

II. How far there is evidence of its arifing 

from debility. 

HI. How far there is evidence of its operating 
as a cauſe inducing the fubſequent ſymptoms. 

With regard to the firſt propoſition, it may be 
obſerved, that from the ſymptoms already enu- 
merated, there mult be a certainty of a ſpaſmodic 
ſtricture; and that, from a ſenſe of ſtricture a- 
lone, diminution of appetite and ſtate of ſecre- 
tions; but this, after all, cannot be ſaid to be a 

general affection, it being merely tranſitory ; it 

olten begins at one part and ceaſes at another, and 
affe ts different parts in ſucceſſion, in the courſe 
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of the fever. In ſome inſtances, there happens a 
total relaxation of the ſurface; in ſome a ſmall 
ſenſe of coldneſs, followed by a profuſe ſwear, 
which at laſt, the febrile ſymptoms increaſing, 
has terminated fatally : Thus it appears that the 
ſpaſm is irregular, taking place at different places 
and at different times. 

The ſecond enquiry 1s, whether it proceeds 
from debility ; this is by no means evident, ſpaſm 
being a muſcular action, muſt he certainly the 
effect of ſtimulus, as volition cannot be ſuppoſed 
to be concerned. How debility ſhould prove a 


ſtimulus is not ſo evident, as others may be eaſily 


ſuppoſed to exiſt, and may occaſion the variety 
and irregularity obſervable in ſpaſm, 

The third ſubject of enquiry concerning ſpaſm 
is, that, when it exiſts, how far it can be the cauſe 
of increaſed action and ſubſequent ſymptoms : 
Many of theſe, and even ſome of the moſt eſſen- 
tial circumſtances in fever, cannot be ſuppoſed to 
be a conſequence of ſpaſm ; ſuch as vomiting, 
anxiety, delirium, &c. eſpecially as we ſee theſe 
induced by cauſes quite different from ſpaſm, as 
by drinking, &c. 

The third poſition e to be eſtabliſhed 
is, that ſpaſm of the ſurface occaſions increaſed 
action.— That increaſed action takes place is ac- 
counted for from the hear, acceleration of the 
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pulſe, &c. This doctrine is attempted to be par- 
ticularly ſupported by the appearance of cold 
bathing, in which, in conſequence of the ſpaſm 


of the ſarface, increaſed action follows; but in 
fever, the increaſed action follows and continues 


after the ſpaſm is gone off, which is quite differ- 
ent from what happens in the cold bath, where 
increaſed action ceaſes with the ſpaſm. 
Again, in many inſtances of fever, increaſed 
action does not take place at all, which is eaſily 


known from the ſtate of the impetus of the blood, 


diſcoverable by the ſmall and ſlow pulſe, ſo that 
here no ſpaſm can exiſt at all; or if it does, it has 
not produced the ſymptoms uſually aſcribed to 
increaſed action; beſides, when ſpaſm is preſent, 
it ſhould not produce general increaſed action: 
This, however, is far from being the caſe, for 
the feet are found often very cold, while the face 
is fluſhed, with accelerated pulſe, which ſhew 
that the irritation is general. | 

Thus it appears that the doctrine of ſpaſm is 
not. more reconcileable to the cauſes inducing 


fever than the phænomena attending it. 


As all the above theories are liable to inſur- 
mountable objections, every other that might be 
propoſed is no leſs ſo; none of them can direct 
Ps. properly 1 in ee and ſome of them have 
had pernicious influence. 
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As theſe theories are found inſufficient, I hope 
it will not be thought arrogance to hint at a new 
one with diffidence. 

To me it appears that there is 4 morbid condition 
of the brain in fever; and this I ſuppoſe from the 
ſymptoms, as a 1 of cold, when there is no 
actual increaſe of cold at the time; - and from 
anxieties and delirium, or a confuſion of the head, 
which, in all fevers, happen to ſome degree. There 
is evidently, in all, an affection of the ſentient 
principle; but in what manner affected we can- 
not 10 clearly ſay, as the ſymptoms induced diſ- 
covering this condition are the firſt ; it is proba- 
ble it is occaſioned immediately from the remote 
cauſes: We from this ſee how it ariſes from paſ- 
ſions, and from cauſes giving pecular impreſ- 
ſions to the nervous power. The remote cauſes 
are ſuch as may be ſuppoſed to produce this mor- 
bid condition, and even go ſo far as to attribute 
to it all the ſymptoms eſſential to fever; ſome 


of the ſymptoms are mere circumſtances, and the 


more immediately eſſential ones are not very nu- 
merous; as cold, anxiety, febrilis, and confuſion 
of the head; and to me the others ſeem to reſult 


from the d cauſe, viz. the quick pulſe, i | 


-debility, and inordinate action. 
The quick pulſe may be produced from many 
cauſes ; it may ariſe from a morbid condition of 
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giſts agree in it: It will, nevertheleſs, be allowed, 


tion in the brain; this demonſtrates that a mor- 
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the brain, as its tendency to action may be affect- 
ed by the cauſes affecting the brain, as palſy, &c. 
There is more room for doubt in caſe of heat, for 
this is a real, and not an imaginary ſenſation; 
this, however, muſt depend on the generating 
cauſe of heat in the body; and no two phyſiolo- 


that increaſe of heat attends augmentation of 
pulſe. The thirſt is the production of very re- 
mote cauſes ; this is allowed to be connected with 
a particular ſtate of the fauces and condition of 
the ſecretion, which imply the ſtate of the nerves 
employed in ſecretion. Debility, about which 
there has been a great deal ſaid by the advocates 
of the different theories, is the laſt ſymptom ne- 
ceſlary to be accounted for : We have already ob- 
ſerved that it rather conſiſts 1n an inordinate power 
of action than in any thing ſubject to volition or 
real weakneſs; and this we muſt refer to the ner- 
vous power, and not to the condition of muſcular 
fibres; this may be proved by atrending to acci- 
dents affecting the ſtate of the brain, as change of 
poſture, where we may ſee that a patient can move 
himſelf with a conſiderable force in an horizon- 
tal, and yet cannot in an erect poſture, which I 
think may be 1mputed to an alteration of circula- 


bid condition of the brain exiſts, which may be 
looked on as a neceſſary conſequence of the remote 
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cauſes, and to afford no improbable explanation > | 
of the eſſential ſymptoms ; and, in one ſenſe, I 
think it may be called the remote cauſe; bur, 4 
after all, this makes no progreſs to explain, if we 3 
cannot ſay in what this morbid affection conſiſts ; 
this is, however, a hint that I hope will be proſe- 
cuted with more accuracy and demonſtration, by 
ſome abler pen. 


SECT. VII. Cure. 


With regard to the cure in fever, it may termi- 
nate favourably in two different ways: —- | 

I. By an operation of the ſyſtem itlelf gradu- 
ally effecting a cure. 


II. By obvious evacuations. 


What occurs in fever, points out the neceſſity 
of referring the practice to two ways; to an arti- 
ficial and natural termination. 

It is often the caſe that fevers are cured artifici- 
ally, as intermittents, and perhaps ſometimes the 
continued, by bark; but theſe are ſaid to be of- 

tener cured by ſudden commotions, as by eme- 

tics; and by bathing, if the practice of the Indi- 

ans can be depended on, who after expoſing them 

to a vapour bath, afterwards plunged them into | 

a cold bath. On 'the other hand, it is ſaid by fo 
ent la eber 
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thing capable of curing in all fevers. 
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ſome, that more of the continued are thus artifici- | 
ally cured. We cannot ſay, that we have my 


The meaſures neceſſary to be purſued in the 
cure of fever may be referred to three general 
heads. 
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I. Thoſe neceſlary for obtaining an artificial 
termination. | 

II. Thoſe neceſlary for aiding a natural termi- 
nation in a favourable way. 


III. Thoſe neceſlary for the — of ur- 
gent ſymptoms. 


> a 
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In obtaining all theſe, different means muſt be 
uſed, as the fever occurs joined with the inflam- 
matory or putreſcent diatheſis, as well as that of 
the intermittents, which diſpoſitions are pointed 
out by the ephemera, ſynocha, typhus, and inter- 
mittents; the ſymptoms and cure in each we 
{hall now proceed to conſider ſeparately. 


CHAP. II. Epbemera, or ſimple Fever. 


In the ſtrict ſenfe of this word, it may be con- 
ſidered as terminating in twenty-four hours; but 
I mean here ſimple fever without regarding its 
duration, though generally, if it conſiſts only in 
one paroxyſm, it ſeldom exoeeds thirty-ſix hours. 
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Symptoms, —This, of all fevers, approaches near- 
eſt to the paroxyſm of an intermittent; the cold 
fit here ſeldom goes the length of ſhivering ; there 
occurs affections of the ſtomach, as nauſea, vo- 
miting, &c. the heat ſucceeeding the cold is to a 
greater degree than could be expected from it; 
and the tranſition from the cold to the hot ſtage 
is attended with fluſhing, paleneſs, head-ach, or 
confuſion of the head; no inclination to ſleep, or, 
if it occurs, is not refreſhing ; thirſt ſupervenes, 
and although there is no alteration in the colour 
of the tongue, yet, in this fever, it is dry; if a 
vomiting takes place, it is induced by the liquors 
taken to allay the thirſt; the pulſe 1s quick, but 
reſpiration is ſeldom difficult; though this is not 
common, it is attended with pain in the breaſt : 
The ſkin at length becomes ſoft, and a moiſture 
ſupervenes; and, with the ſweat, the ſymptoms 
are abated, as vomiting, &c.— It is ſeldom finiſh- 
ed in leſs than eighteen hours, nor takes up more 
than thirty-ſix. 1 

Sometimes, like other fevers, the paroxyſm re- 
turns, and ſometimes with the acceſſion of the 
cold fit; but this, very often, can be ſcarcely 
marked; it is known, however, by the head-ach, 
corrugation of the ſkin, and other ſubſequent 
{ymptoms. 

As there is variety in the attack, no leſs occurs 
I 2 p 
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in the termination; ſometimes finiſhing by a lit- 


tle moiſture, ſometimes by hæmorrhages, at o- a} 
ther times by a copious ſediment in the urine. - 

In whatever way it terminates, it is ſeldom of ti 
long continuance, continuing rarely beyond the Ir 
fifth day; if of longer duration, it aſſumes either te 
the inflammatory or putreſcent diatheſis. | 

Prognoſis. —In general, the effects of nature are g 
capable of terminating this favourably ; when 1t hi 
is fatal, it is generally from its running into ſome ni 
other kind of fever; ſometimes it runs into hectic, di 
from trifling cauſes, as the ſtimulus of meats ; it le 
coming on, in ſuch caſes, generally after dinner: pr 
When it degenerates into typhus, it is not ſo quick, fa 
and ariſes generally from putrid fumes generated al 

1 about the patient, from not changing the clothes fi 
) frequently, &c.—lIn this fever, medical art is ſel- in 
dom neceſlary. ſs 

Cure. —In this, the ſole aim muſt be to aid na- W. 
ture to a ſalutary termination; and this is to be ne 
directed by the treatment in the different ſymp- m 
toms as they occur, which we are now to con- 
fider. And firſt, of the Ta 

Treatment in the cold ſtage.— Unleſs this be very pe 
ſevere, we {ſhould do nothing; when vomiting lo 
occurs we ſhould encourage it by mild provoca- mm 
tions, as by tepid diluents ; ſometimes the patient 

is unable to ſuffer the ſenſation of cold in the legs, 1 
u 


and then it muſt be alleviated by che application 


— tho they require caution in heir 
application till they be removed. 


Emetics— have been propoſed, but which, L. 


think, are not admiſſible; and if there be ſordes 


in the ſtomach, they may be wrought off with 


2 water or chamomile tea. 


Treatment in the hot lage. Here we muſt EVE 


gate the diſeaſe, and ſhorten the duration of the 
hot ſtage. It would appear that great heat is not 
neceſſary to the production of ſweat. . Dr Saun- 
ders maintains that there is a particular point cal- 
led the feveating point, that can only anſwer this 
purpoſe, and that all above and below it are un- 
favourable; though I do not agree with him in 
all his ideas on this ſubject, I am, however, ſatis- 
fied that great heat is not the moſt favourable for 
inducing ſweat; when we wiſh to encourage 
ſweat, we may ſometimes do it by cold drink, as 
with lemonades, cold water, &c. but this 1s only 
neceſſary when there is a tendency to inflam- 
mation. | 

The air of the chamber ſhould be kept tempe- 
rate, and the patient kept ſlightly covered ; ſome 
part of the extremities may even be expoſed with 
{ome advantage to the air in the room ; by theſe 
means we {hall produce a ſweat very readily. 


Diaphoretics of the moſt gentle kind (avoiding 


all ſuch as ſtimulate) ſhould be uſed, which pro- 
duce their effect by relaxing the ſurface ; for this 
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70 
purpoſe, the tepid bath and Hpiritus 4 


be uſed; after the ſweating takes place ſore nicery 


is neceſſary in regulating it, as inconveniences 
may ariſe from too little, as well as from too much 
of this evacuation; it is very various, often effect- 
ing a reſolution in an hour, and often much 
longer; we muſt attend to the ſtate of the pulſe, 
continuing till it is reduced to its natural ſtan- 
dard; at the ſame time attending to the alleviation 
tion of ſymptoms, as of anxiety and confuſion of 
head; the ſweat is prolonged by warmth of bed, 
by keeping the body from motion, and exhibiting 
tepid drinks; we are to diminiſh the ſweat in a 
gentle and cautious manner, as by a ſudden 
check, we might do miſchief by cold; this is to be 
done by leſſening the quantity of the bed clothes; 
then the patient may move in bed, and the feet 
lightly covered. 

Wich the termination of the ſweating fit, the 
fever may be ſaid to be cured. 


CHAP. III. Synocha. 


The eſſential nature of this diſeaſe is an in- 
creaſed action of the whole vaſcular [yitem, with- 
out local inflammation. 

Symptoms. — In ſynocha, the patient is firſt at- 
tacked with a weight about the breaſt, and pain 
in the bones, which are of a more tranſitory na- 


— in rheumatiſm, neither are they 
confined to the joints; to theſe ſucceed a chilli» 
neſs, which is ſo ſevere as to produce fhivering ; 
this is ſucceeded by heat, and this is more evi- 
dent than in any other modification of fever; the 
pain in the thoulders, back, and head, is very 
ſevere, though not painful to the touch; this 
is not of long continuance in one part; the 
pulſe is quick, ſtrong, and hard; but at the ſame 
time very regular, which characteriſes the diſeaſe; 
the reſpiration is quick, and the breath hot; this 
may be attributed to the heat the air receives in 
the lungs, as the heat is ſo intenſe; the heat is at- 
tended with redneſs and ſwelling of the ſkin, and 
a fluſhing in the face; the tongue 1s generally 
white in the beginning, but gradually turning of 
a darker colour; the eyes become impatient of 
light; parched ſkin ; the ſecretion by the ſurface 
39 very much diminiſhed, and the diſcharge from 
ulcers is ſuppreſſed and become inflamed ; there 
alſo occurs a great averſion to food, and an incl- 
nation for liquids, In this ſtate of the fever the 
brain is evidently affected, which is known by 
the vertigo and delirium, on the ſlighteſt motion, 
which is of the phrenetic kind; watchfulneſs and 
diſturbed ſleep; coſtiveneſs is alſo an attendant 
ſymptom. The anxictas febrilis, although it exiſts 
in ſynocha, is not ſo great as in typhus; the ex- 
cretory difcharges are alſo affected; the urine js 
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drawn, has more or leſs of a buffy coat, a a 
greater proportion of craſſamentum than is com- 
mon to the ſerum, which is alſo more tenacious. 
Theſe are the leading ſymptoms in ſynocha, 
and any other that may ariſe during its continu- 
ance, are in conſequence of its degenerating into 
typhus. | 
Theſe ſymproms generally run their courſe in 
eight days; but the fever often exiſts for thirteen 
or fourteen days. The criſis is generally marked 
by an aggravation of all the ſymptoms which pre- 


cede the critical evacuations, tho' it may likewiſe 


be a fore-runner of death. 
The criſis is ſometimes by ſweat. Friend ſays 
this is not critical; but this aſſertion is contra- 


dicted by the moſt experienced practitioners, who 


take it to be the moſt common critical evacuation; 
it is alſo terminated by hzmorrhages, particularly 
from the noſe; and likewiſe by diarrhœa; urine, 
with a copious ſediment, is alſo ſaid to be a criſis, 
but this, I believe, is very rare. 

Synocha 1s very often carried off without any 
particular evacuation, as by a long ſleep, 

Diagnoſis, —There can be no danger of con- 
founding ſynocha with any other febrile affections, 
than with thoſe attended with topical inflamma- 
tion, which appearance indeed it at firſt generally 
puts on; but it ſoon diſcovers a different ſet of 
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Fmptoms : This is to be gathered from the hiſ- 
tory of the phlegmaſia. When local inflamma- 
tion is abſent, there is only then a danger of con- 
founding it with other fevers. The ſymptoms of 
heat in ſynocha are much greater than in typhus ; 
and, in the latter, the pulſe is ſmall and weak, 
contrary to what occurs in ſynocha; there is 
leſs difficulty in diſtinguiſhing it from ephe- 
mera; when this terminates 1n one day, there 
can be no difficulty ; but when it continues, there 
may be more. In ephemera the termination of 
the firſt paroxyſm is more compleat than in ſyno- 
cha, and after the firſt paroxyſm the pulſe is 
not ſo intenſe. Synocha occurs in the prime of 
life, and more with males than females, and alſo 
with thoſe liable to hæmorrhages; there is alſo a 
ſeparation of gluten in the blood of patients in ſy- 
nocha. Ephemera is more common in temperate 
climates. 1 

Prognoſis, —This fever, in general, if well treat- 
ed, is not fatal; if it ariſes from errors in diet, 
eſpecially if from an overheat, it is ſoon carried 
off; the pulſe varies ſo much, that it is impoſſible 
to draw any preſage from it; perſons in their 
youth, and thoſe of great nervous ſenſibility, are 
remarkable for having a quick pulſe. I once 
knew a patient whoſe pulſe was altered from 120 
to 160, by only raiſing himſelf in bed; and alſo 
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| when there are any ſymptoms of coma, the pulfe 
is changed as far from its natural ſtate, that it will 
be both flow and ſoft, and at the ſame time the 
patient in the greateſt danger. Apthæ is a favour- 
able ſymptom in children, as they often carry off 
delirium. A pain in the forehead is no unfavour- 
able ſign, being ſo common; but if the pain 
ſhould be in the back of the head, it is a very 
dangerous ſymptom. Bleeding at the noſe is of- 
ten preſaged by an itching and redneſs of it; in 
inflammatory fluſhing of the face, t:nnitus accrium, 
itching of the ſkin, and inflammation of the 
belly. Hippocrates ſays, that if there be a few 
drops from the noſe on the fourth, there will be 
a critical hæmorrhage on the ſeventh day: Tho 
J have ſeen this fall out more than once, I have 
known it as often fail; obtuſe pain in the neck 
and 1nvoluntary tears, alſo preſage an hæmorrhage 
from the noſe. 

It is an unfavourable ſymptom if the thirſt a- 
bates, and the other ſymptoms continue, eſpect- 
ally a dry tongue; and alſo when the urine, from 
a deep red, becomes black, or of a clearer limpid 
colour, delirium and convulſions may be expect- 
ed; but in forming a prognoſis from the latter 
ſymptom, particular attention muſt be paid to 
the quantity of liquid the patient drinks; ſudden 
change of voice, eſpecially to the ſhrill, or, as it is 
called, the vox clangeſa, is a very bad ſymprom ; 
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whatever ſhews a congeſtion of the viſcera, is un- 
favourable, eſpecially if in the head; delirium is 
a common ſymptom in young people; and if at- 
tended with coldneſs in the extremities, and other 
unfavourable ſymptoms, it ſhews death is at hand; 
particular ſweats about the head and breaſt are 
bad, as is alfo graſping of the bed- clothes; it is 
alſo dangerous to fee the patient lying on his 
back; and the fame may be ſaid of difficulty of 
breathing, as it evinces a particular affection of 
the lungs; hiccup cannot be ever a certain mark 
to judge by; but if it is accompanied with other 
bad ſymptoms, it is dangerous, tho' I have known 
it continue three days without a fatal termina- 
tion. Involuntary evacuations in a delirium, pu- 
trid diarrhoea, with a quick pulſe, prognoſticate 
immediate death; red ſwelled eyes, preſage deli- 
rium. When a patient hes quiet in bed without 
ſpeaking or {leeping, yet, when ſpoke to, anſwers 
ſharply, and at the ſame time, if touched, draws 
back his head ſuddenly, it is a fatal ſymptom ; all 
colliquative ſweats, that are not critical, are bad, 
eſpecially if the heat is greater than might be ex- 
pected from the quickneſs of the pulſe, and that 
pulſe weak. To judge of the heat of a patient, 
ſome part ſhould be felt that has been covered 
with the bed-clothes, and by the application of a 
thermometer, which ſhould always be kept ſix or 
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eight minutes to the part; if after the remiſſion, 
the tongue is ſoft, red, and clear, there is danger 


from a phthifis pulmonalit, or hectic fever; if the 


tongue become ſuddenly ſoft, red, and clear, 


whilſt the fever is high, it prefages apthz; and if 


at the ſame time the patient complains of a 


burning heat in his throat, it is a proof that they 


are already there; too great ſenſiblity to light, or 


too great inſenſibility, are both e 


ſymptoms; but when accompanied with infla- 


medeyes and delirium, it preſages death; delirium 
in children, proceeding from a foul ſtomach, may 
be often removed by a ſingle vomit; redneſs of 
the face, only ſhews a great quantity of blood in 


the head; but if the colour go and come alter- 
nately, it preſages an affection of the lungs ; flow 
full breathing, eſpecially if there be a ſtop at the 
end of every inſpiration, is bad; uneaſineſs upon 
the leaſt motion, is a bad ſymptom ; and if hæ- 
morrhages give no relief, the ſymptoms are ag- 
gravated. | 


The Cure. — The objects to be aimed at in the 


8 cure of ſynocha are, - 


I. To remove or moderate all ſtimulating 
cauſes which tend to induce or keep up the fever. 

II. To diminiſh the increaſed action of the 
vaſcular lem. 
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III. To reſtore a natural condition to the dier 


ent ſecretions and excretions. 
IV. To obviate urgent ſymptoms. 


if it could be done without danger; but here this 
is perhaps not adviſeable, the artificial cure being 
attended with greater danger than in any other 
ſpecies of fever; hence the bad effects of emetics, 


if exhibited before depletion is brought about. I 


have already hinted the ſtate of the belly to be 
particularly coſtive. I cannot ſay that fevers have 
been often cured by concuſſion, for fear of topical 
inflammation, and for that reaſon tart, emetic, 
and James's powder, have in general been reject- 
ed; the chief view, therefore, is to mitigate ſymp- 
toms and aid nature; the increaſed action is to 
be dreaded, as well as the ſuppreſſed excretions. 
| Blood-letting cannot be uſed. with greater ad- 
vantage in any ſpecies of fever than in ſynocha, 
and is preparatory to the uſe, of other remedies; 
it takes off the plethora, heat and anxiety, and 
that oppreſſion ſo natural in the beginning of ſy- 
nocha. In caſes that ariſe from violent exerciſe, 
| overheating, and hard drinking, one large bleed- 
ing often cures the diſeaſe, by bringing on a ſweat 
in a few hours. Bleeding often has great effect; 
it ſoftens the pulſe, removes obſtructions, _ 
makes at leaſt temporary revulſions from the part 
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affected. Sometimes though the patient requires 

bleeding, all the febrile fymptoms are increaſed 

by it, except the anxiety; this is partly the caſe 

in that plethora which obſtructs the circulation, 

and is indicated by a labouring oppreſſed pulſe. 

Now in this caſe bleeding has the beſt effects ; 

but it is of the utmoſt importance to diſtinguiſh 

whether this pulſe ariſes from the weakneſs of 
the vis vite or from plethora. 

With reſpect to the time for akin it is un- 
doubtedly beſt at the beginning; but if the in- 
flammatory ſymptoms run high, and morbid 
congeſtions are expected, eſpecially topical affec- 
tion of the head, blood may be taken at any time. 
When a woman upon being ſeized with a fever, 
or during the courſe of it, is affected by the men- 
ſes, I am in general at ſuch a time very cautious 
of bleeding; but ſometimes in theſe caſes it is 
highly neceſſary, and not only relieves the febrile 
ſymptoms, but does not put a ſtop to thoſe natural 
evacuations, which we may obſerve that they 
never of themſelves contribute to carry off any of 
thoſe febrile ſymptoms : beſides, we cannot well 
imagine that a woman diſcharges above two oun- 
ces of blood at a time, which is not near the 
quantity we are obliged to take. 

Bleeding is generally uſeful in ſtrang, vigorous 


habits: there are ſome people however who ap- 


pear weak and ſickly, who are apt to be plethorie, 
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that bear bleeding very well. It may be often re- 
peated, but then a ſmall quantity muſt be taken 
at a time. 

Thoſe people who have been aſd. to 3 
often, will bear it much better than thoſe. who 
have not; this peculiarity in the conſtitution muſt 
be attended to: thin people bear bleeding better 
than fat people. An inflammatory diatheſis pre- 
rails much more in ſynocha in the ſpring than 
autumn, and of conſequence will bear bleeding 
much better; a full, hard, and tenſe pulſe, almoſt 
always indicates bleeding: it has generally been 
ſaid, and if, after opening a vein, the blood runs 
more freely when four or ſix ounces have been ta- 
ken, that this indicates the propriety of copious 
bleeding; but ſo much depends on the orifice, 
or ligature, that it can ſcarcely be depended on. 
Children bear bleeding worſe than patients in the 
prime of life, and bear this evacuation worſe than 
any other: therefore, in children, I ſhould not 
bleed, unlefs I ſuſpected an inflammation of the 
head. Fatal effects have followed letting blood . 
flow from children after the leeches are removed. | % 


We ſhould be as careful in knowing the quantity * 
11 we take from children by leech as by the lancet; 6 
old people do not bear the loſs, of a great quantity 
” of blood; but if taken in ſmall quantities, it is 
| often attended with beneficial effects. Patients in 


cold climates can bear the loſs of blood better 


ire r Or 


than thoſe in hot climates: it is an abſurd rule to 
bleed ad deliquium animi, as ſome weak patients, 
women eſpecially, before they fainted, bear the 


| oſs of as Much blood as would occaſion death.--- 


To prevent fainting, lay your patient in bed, and 
ſtop the orifice from time to time; if bleeding be 
indicated only by the plethora, it matters not 
where the blood 1s drawn. 

Bleeding, tho' attended with ſo many advanta- 
ges, is not without objections; it ſeems not to be 
faited to the ſtate of the brain, and where there 1 is 
a tendeney to putreſcency. | 

 Emetics may be uſed when depletion by blood 
letting has been previouſly obtained, as they are 
often the means of an immediate cure. They are 
ſeldom, however, employed in this country, with 


this view; and when otherwiſe intended, do not 
always produce the effect. They are beneficial 
in removing ſordes from the ſtomach, which re- 


move the cauſe of irritation ; and Sydenham ſays, 
their uſe at the beginning prevents diarrhoea to- 


wards the end of the diſeaſe: the uſe of gentle vo- 


mits, as warm water, or chamomile tea, are beſt; 
but when theſe fail, I hold ipecacuanha to be 
preferable to antimonial emetics, as the latter do 
either too much or too little, and affect the ali- 


mentary canal, which is avoided by the uſe of 
e 
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Cathartics are indicated for the purpoſe of 
cleanſing the great and ſmall inteſtines, as vomits 
are for freeing the ſtomach of ſordes. 

Ithink emelic tartar an excellent cathartic, given in 
ſmall doſes ; it 18 dangerous to give a ſtrong pur- 
gative in the beginning of fevers, leſt it brings on 
an inflammation of the viſcera. I generally give a 
gentle purgative of either Glauber's ſalts or man- 
na; and, during the fever, a ſtool ſhould be pro- 
cured every day, either by laxatives or clyſters.— 
Clyſters often relax and cure diarrhceas, whoſe 
ſeat is in the great guts, and have all the good 
effects of the warm bath. | 

| Refrigerants muſt be alſo uſed to diminiſh in- 
creaſed action, as by the nitrous mixture, acidu- 
lated drinks, or other diluents ; for by producing 
a gentle diaphoreſis, we may do much ſervice, 
altho a profuſe one is extremely hurtful. 

Pediluvium is exceedingly uſeful where the feet 
are parched and dry, and often induces a gentle 
diaphoreſis. 

Fomentations of the * have been generally 
preferred to the former, and may be continued 
for half an hour. With reſpect to the practice of 
pediluvium in ſynocha, it may be of advantage 
under certain circumſtances; but as it muſt ſub- 
ject the patient to an erect poſture, which may 
readily occaſion deliguium animi, and which would 
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be productive of more diſadvantage than the good 
that could be expected from the bath; for this 
reaſon I prefer fomenting the feet und legs with 
flannels wrung from tepid water; although, in 
my practice, I have uſed it fometimes with ad- 
vantage, and at other times with inconvenience, 
and even danger; for, although the water ſeems 
only tepid to people in health, yet it gives great 
diſtreſs to the patient labouring under fever. In 
the ſavage nations amongſt the American Indians, 
they firſt raiſe a fweat by the vapour ef a bath, 
and immediately afterwards plunge the patient 
into a river, then rub him dry, and put him 
to bed; bur ſuch practice is rather to be men- 
tioned than recommended. 

Antiſpaſmodics have been md in ſyno- 
cha, but I think with very great impropriety, as 
they ſtimulate too much: I would, on-this ac- 
count, avoid ferpentaria, Muſk is a thing of 
| ſmall importance; and camphire, fo much cried 
up by Hoffman and all the German writers, if 
given in ſmall doſes, can do little good, and if in 
large doſes, it heats too much, and induces nau- 
ſea; caſtor is equally inefficacious, and diener 

ble on the ſtomach. 4 

Bliſters may be employed with advantage, but 
are very improper in the beginning, as they 
quicken. the pulſe, and increaſe other febrile 
ſymptoms ; but, where the pulſe finks, and the 
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head is affected, eſpecially if there be torpor, and 
an evident inertia of the nervous principle, bliſt- 
ers may be uſed with advantage, not I think as 
antiſpaſmodics, but from their counteracting in- 
flammation when fixed pain is in any part. 

In the beginning of a fever, I would always 
ſhave the head, as this circumſtance, beſides 
being preparatory to a bliſter ſhould one be want- 
ed, very often prevents delirium, and always 
gives great relief, eſpecially if the head is waſh- 
ed three or four times a day with vinegar and 
water. 

Opzates, as long as the febrile ſymptoms are 
high, are improper, as they increaſe delirium and 
head-ach ; but if the patient is much weakened 
for want of ſleep, and bliſters and blood-letting 
have been premiſed, they are then very uſeful in 
counteracting long watchfulneſs, and may be 
given with ſafety. 

Regimen. — The diet ſhould be ſpare and refri- 
gerant, and taken chiefly from the vegetable king- 
dom; as acidulated drink, cold water, free air, 
and a cool temperature. On this head, however, 
I ſhall refer the reader to my obſervations on diæ- 
retics ; the cloathing ſhould be thin, and frequent- 
ly changed; the poſture of the body ſhould be 
nearly horizontal, with the head a little raiſed ; 
Day , I believe, in delirium, fitting up in bed would 
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be attended with good effects; and if the patient 
has 3 to bear this, it ſhould be an 


0 HAP. w. Typhus 


Under this head 2 have comprehended, 

I. The ou fever, without ſevere enen 
with the remarkable anxietas febrilis. | 

II. Nervous, when attended with a putrid ten- 
dency and A At na about the 
face. 

III. Putrid, whin nne; occurs, 0 alſo 
hemorrhages from the noſe and mouth, petuhiz 
and. 1 ä 


But | think all' theſe may be comprehended 
under the head of typhus, and are only different 
modifications of the ſame dyeaſe ; in the laſt ſpe- 
cies there is a peculiar fætor in the ſtools of the pa- 
tient, and alſo in the breath, as well as in any 
diſcharge taking place from the ſurface; I do 
not, however, imagine that putreſcency is the im- 
mediate cauſe of the febrile ſymptoms; hence a 
degree of putreſcency in the blood is not the 
immediate cauſe of fevers; putreſcency may 
occur to a great degree without any fever. 
The accurate and diligent Dr Duncan publiſhed a 
caſe, where petuhiz and vibrices occurred with- 
out any fever, | 
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| Symproms.—-Theſe are various, and are put on 
according to the modification of the diſeaſe; 


it is generally preceded by a lowneſs of ſpirits, 


want of appetite, diſturbed ſleep, oppreſſion, and 
anxiety, not ſo much a difficulty of breathing, as 
a ſobbing and ſighing; as it advances, there is 
great languor, ſlight alternations of heat and cold, 
laffirude, giddineſs, nauſea, and vomiting of a 
tough, inſipid phlegm ; theſe are ſymptoms that 
come and go, but are generally increafed in the 
evening, attended with vertigo and oppreſſed: 
pulſe; in the day-time, the pulſe is not quicker 


than ordinary; there is alſo a coldneſs and weight 


in the back of the head and along the courſe of 
the coronal ſuture, which indicates a delirium 
coming on quickly. As the diſeaſe advances, the 
pulſe quickens, and grows more fluttering at in- 


tervals, and at other times quite flow; the face 


fluſhes, the hands are hot, and the forehead in a 
cold ſweat; the noſe and eyes are cold, with all the 
marks of a flow of blood to the head; urine pale 
and limpid; the tongue is moiſt, and covered 
with mucus.;. great ſenſibility of all the ſenſes; 
after the 6th or 7th day the above ſymptams are 
increaſed, with ſynocha, if agitated ; partial cold 
ſweats in the forehead and face; the urine hot 
and clear; univerſal tremors, and /«b/ultus tendinum ; 
the. dehrium never violent, and the patient can 


almoſt always give a rational anſwer; the tongue 
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is dry, and trembling on being put out; yet the 
patient does not complain of thirſt ; the ſymptoms 
now. exacerbate; the extremities become quite 
cold; the pulſe trembling and intermittent, ſo as 
to be ſcarce numbered; the patient now becomes 
lethargic; the urine and ſtools are diſcharged in- 
voluntarily; the /ub/ultus tendinum increaſes, and 
the patient is carried off by ſtrong convulſions. 
This fever generally terminates in twenty days; 
but if putreſcency come on, the pulſe becomes 
more irregular; great thirſt and fluſhing, uneaſi- 
neſs and great alarm from ſudden noiſe; deliqui- 
um animi of the loweſt kind. Petuhiz are uncer- 
tain as to their time of appearing; ſometimes 
they come out between the fourth and fourteenth 
day, and ſcarcely riſe above the ſkin, and are not 
to be perceived but by the ſkin growing on a ſud- 
den red; they are of all colours, between a dark 
red and a purple- black, and the blacker they are 
the worſe; they are moſt plentiful in the breaſt 
and back; and if the patient happens to be bled, 
they are ſeen no where elſe. Hæmorrhages take 
place from the noſe and mouth, fœtid ſtools, and 
a black cruſt forms on the tongue and teeth, 
Many other ſyraptoms might be * out, but 
theſe are the chief. 
This fever has no regular criſis, and is as often 
carried of by a warm breathing ſweat as by any 
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other way; it is not len * on en it 


away. 

— is often Gtkeult; and if the 1 
we have given of the diſeaſe be a juſt one, it is 
not ſurpriſing that it is not more frequently pro- 
duced by contagion; it may be diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſlow progreſs of the ſymptoms; and the affec- 
tions being chiefly of the mental kind, mark the 
diſeaſe; but it is ſtill better known by the ſmall- 
neſs and quickneſs of the pulſe, as alſo by the 

fætor in the breath and ſtools, and by the hæ- 
morrhages and petuhiæ. 

Prognofi he courſe of a well-formed __ 
is various; its termination is often fatal, and ge- 
nerally is ſo about the eleventh or twelfth day; 
but if the patient out- live the fifteenth or twen- 
tieth day, he frequently recovers. To determine 
what kind of termination there will be, is diffi- 
cult, as patients may be ſuddenly cut off; there- 
fore, a wiſe practitioner ſhould not be too raſh in 
giving a favourable prognoſis. It is always fa- 
vourable when the tongue and {kin become moiſt; 
after the fever has continued ſome time, accom- 
panied with ſweat, the urine at the ſame time de- 
poſiting a ſediment, a favourable iſſue may be 
expected; it is alſo good, when the pulſe be- 
gins to grow ſtrong, and the patient recovers his 
appetite, with longing for, certain food; and 
when the belly becomes looſe, that was formerly 
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coſtive; we have ſome ſymptoms occurring here 
as in other diſeaſes, as hiccup, which is often un- 
favourable ; ſo is alſo convulfion, occurring late 
in the affection, with great deliguium.—W here; 
however, theſe ſymptoms have taken place to a 
great degree, yet the patient has recovered ; and 
altho' the convulſions are * the * may 
{till be ſuddenly cut off. 


) 


The | Cure. —This is to be attempted i en- 
deavouring, 83 a 

I. To remove all HP inducing nd fuppor: 
ing a putreſcent ſtate. 

II. To obviate or correct the purreſeency ah 

ready: preſent in the ſyſtem. 
III. To ſupport the vis vitæ. 
IV. To obviate _ ſymptoms, | 


4 dae 6 emetic in the beginning of typhus is 
very proper; for tho there is a great quantity of 
acid bile collected in the inteſtines, yet there is a 
great anxiety, nauſea, and ſometimes vomiting; 
now all theſe ſymptoms are relieved, if not carried 
off, by an emetic, which beſides ſtrongly promotes 
diaphoreſis ; and if a gentle vomit be given in the 
courſe of the diſeaſe, it greatly aſſiſts in pro- 
moting the natural falivation ; it is to be obſerv- 
ed, that when this ſalivation is not copious, and 
the patient at the ſame time comatoſe, which 


te; 
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often happens, that the ſaliva, by not being diſ- 
charged from the mouth, falls back into the ſto- 
mach aud fauces; and by being collected there, 
forms in the ſtomach tough phlegm, and occa- 
ſions almoſt - abſolute ſtrangulation, by ſtopping 
up the throat and fauces; in this caſe a gentle 
vomit is highly uſeful; as a vomit I would prefer 
ipecacuanha to antimonials, the latter acting with 
ſo much uncertainty. 1 85 

Cathartics, for evacuating ſordes from the in- 
teſtines, are uſeful; but to evacuate from the ge- 
neral ſyſtem is dangerous, and therefore practi- 
tioners ought only to employ gentle laxatives or 
clyſters to obviate coſtiveneſs. 

Veneſection is liable to many objections, and 18 
perhaps never to be admitted, by its evacuating 
too much from the ſyſtem, eſpecially when em- 
ployed towards the end of the diſeaſe; topi- 
cal bleeding may be ſufficient, and as fir as We 
dare go, which may be done by leeches, cupping; 
&c. on the breaſt, temples, &c. 

Bliſters have been employed in the neat, 
when there has been great pain in the head, 
dyſpnœa, or even when the circulation ſeems to be 
difficult; they are certainly improper ſo early, as 
they even delirium, trembling, and ſubſultus 
tendinum, Wink the — I think thiy ſhould 
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never be employed except where there 1 is great ho 
cal affection. 

Antiſeptics have been greatly employed, as the 
cortex Peruvian, which, .in my opinion, mult be 
attended with conſiderable benefit, and experience 
confirms it; the mode of uſing it is this, 


I. To give it in ſubſtance. 

II. With reſpe& to the time of giving it, we 
ſhould wait till the inflammatory diatheſis is gone 
off, which is generally about the third or 
fourth day of the diſeaſe. 1 

III. The doſe ſhould be as much as the famach 
of the patient can well bear, 

IV. To continue the uſe of it for ſome time 
after the cure, to prevent a relapſe. 


The Mineral and Vegetable acids have often ob- 
' tained a perfect cure, in the form of elixir vitrioli 
and ripe fruits, as apples, both of which are 
powerful antiſepties, and ſhould never be omit- 
ted; they may be given in conjunction with the 
bark. 

Cold Air has great effect in preventing the pu- 


treſcency, and therefore the windows and doors 


of the room ſhould be kept open for the free ad- 
miſſion of freſh air; the bed to be placed in the 
moſt airy part of the room, avoiding the ſteam of 
cold air to any particular part. 
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As a cordial, there is none preferable or equal 
to wine, as it anſwers the purpoſe of every other, 
and at the ſame time is the moſt agreeable; if uſed 
judiciouſly, it renders every other cordial unne- 
deſſary. It was favourably ſpoken of by Hoffman, 
who ſays, et quidem in febribus malignis vino nil da- 
tur excellentius ; malignitas dignoſcitur ex motuum et 
vireum defeftio; nec non valde depreſſa ſanguinis ſþi- 
rituaſcentia, ex tardo circulo ejuſdem, que cundta dif 
boſitionem quandam cruoris ad putredinem dgſignant, 
gitur in us morbis reſtaurare vires, Spiritus erigere, 
circulum ſanguinis liberum reddere, tranſhirationem 
movere expedit; et in eo verſatur omnis alixipharma- 
corum virtus : quod autem vinum hac omnia præſtet, 
nolumus Pluribus authoritatibus, quibus practicorum 
libri ſunt pleni, confirmare fed confugimus ad ſolam ex- 
perientiam qua nobis conſtat plueres ex malignis evaſiſſe 
folius vini moderato uſu. It has been uſed by 
Dr Gilchryſt, of Dumfries, in the fpecies of what 
has been called nervous fever. Wine ſhould be 
given ſparingly at firſt, and increafed gradnally to 
a bottle in, the twenty-four hours; the bett wine 
is rheniſh; but port wine is more eaſily got. 
When wine has diſagreed with the patient's ſto- 
mach as a cordial, I have uſed in my own prac- 


tice the camphorated Julep, with very good 


effects. 
M 2 


Vid. Frid, Hofſman Diſſert. Phyſ. Med, ix. 
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Amongſt cordials, the conſectio cardiaca was for- 
merly uſed ; but it is inferior to wine, and when 
this fails, camphorated emulſions may be employ- 
ed, as appears from its ſpecific virtue over animal 
matter; but ſome ſtomachs are not able to bear 
it; though, when they are accuſtomed to it, they 
become fond of it. | 

Opium has been as much extolled as wine, and 
is particularly recommended by Dr Gilchryſt for 
allaying pain and procuring ſleep; when the pa- 
tient has been ſubject to long continned watch- 
fulneſs, fixed pains, and other urgent ſymproms, 
no article is more powerful than opium; in this 
fever it may be productive of excellent effects, 
altho' I can by no means agree with Dr Walls, 
who, in his treatiſe on opium, holds it forth as 
curing the diſeaſe artificially or radically ; altho' 
I have ſeen great benefit from it, yet I am no 


advocate for its promiſcuous uſe, as I have found 


it, in certain caſes, encreaſe the anxietas febrilis, 
augment the thirſt, and bring on a dry and 


parched ſtate of the tongue and ſkin, and greatly 


augment the heat; ſo that I would adviſe a cau- 
tious uſe of it, and exhibit it only as a ſedative, 
counteracting long continued watchfulneſs, &c. 
Many adviſe the diet to be of the nutritious 
kind, on the ſuppoſition that this fever depended 
on debility; it has been recommended to over- 
come that debility by ſtrengthening and ſupport- 
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ing the ſyſtem by nutritious diet, ſuch as by ſolid 
animal food, or animal broths; but the great a- 
verſion to all ſolid foods, and the weakneſs of the 
ſtomach, occur as inſurmountable objections to 
this; and, upon the whole, I would not adviſe 
ſuch a method of cure. 

The ſecretions muſt be kept up, _—_ ey Pg 
tion promoted by bathing the occular parts with 
tepid water ; particular attention mult be paid to 
cleanlineſs, as ſhifting the bed and body linen fre- 
quently, and keeping the mind tranquil and eaſy, 
as Proving an irritation to the whole ſyſtem ; the 
retention of urine muſt be guarded againft, and 
when 1t 1s difficult to be paſted, the catheter muſt 
be uſed ; but fomenting the pelvis and other ſuch 
means muſt be had recourſe to before uſing the 
catheter. 

Free air muſt be allowed to enter the chamber 
in particular, and the food ſhould be apples, 
barley, and thin diluent drinks acidulated ; 
food ſhould be frequently offered, and, when 
craved, the patient ſhould not be denied. 


CHAP. V.—latermittens. 


A ſucceſſion of febrile paroxyſms, and be- 
tween which there is a perfect apyrexia, is cal- 
led an intermittent. 
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This difeaſe occurs differently in different ha- 
bits, and under different modifications, which 
have given them different generic terms but J 
conſider that intermittents have only one genus, 
and differ in nothing but in their modification, 
and that there is a great ſimilarity in them all 
from being in the ſame conſtitution, ſeaſon of the 
year, &c. The intervals between each paroxyſm 
have variations; a quotidian obſerves an interval 
of 24 hours, a tertian 48 hours, and a quartan 72; 
other genera ſeldom occur. 

The beſt method of diſtinction is to divide 
them into vernal and autumnal; for this leads 
to practical utility. In the vernal intermittents 
the inflammatory diatheſis prevail; in the au- 
tumnal, the oppoſite. | 

Symptoms.—Each paroxyſm may be divided in- 
to three different parts, as the cold, hot, and 
ſweating fit. 

The cold fit begins with a ſtrong ſenſation of 
cold, occaſioning partial and irregular ſhiverings, 
which in a ſhort time become univerſal, and ſe- 
verer than in continued fevers; the ſurface turns 
pale and ſhrivelled; the pulſe is ſmall and weak, 
frequent, and irregular ; the other ſymptoms that 
attend the cold fit are anxiety, palpitation of the 
heart, difficulty of breathing, cough, bitterneſs, 
of the mouth, thirſt, nauſea, and oftentimes vo- 
miting of bilious matter, eſpecially in autumnal 
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great inſenſibility, and all the functions weaken- 
ed and impaired ; the duration of the cold fit is 
uncertain ; but generally terminates in fifteen or 
twenty minutes. 

The hot fit comes on by degrees, and often 
with alternate fits of chillineſs and heat, which 
ſoon becomes more ſevere than it is in ſynocha ; 
theſe ſymptoms. are attended with thirſt, head- 
ach, eyes turgid and impatient of light, fluſhing 
of the face and ſkin, delirium, and ſometimes co- 
ma, anxiety 1n a ſmaller degree, breathing free 
but quick, the pulſe not ſo frequent as in the 
cold fit, but full and ſtrong; the urine high 


coloured ; the blood, if drawn, very various, 


and differs in vernal and autumnal intermittents. 
The violence of the hot fit is often in proportion 
to that of the cold, but this does not always hold; 
the duration of this fit is uncertain; ſometimes 
the ſweat breaks out with the hot fit. 

The ſweating fit, which is generally profuſe, 
ſucceeds the hot fit; and this relieves all the fe- 
brile ſymptoms; the urine now depoſits a lateri- 
tious ſediment; but this ſymptom is not peculiar 
to agues. The paroxyſms of quartans are often 
not terminated by a ſweat, but leave a laſſitude, 
and a ſenſation as if the body was bruiſed. 

Diagnoſis. It may be known eaſily by the per- 
fect apyrexia that takes place. ü 


agues; the urine clear and in ſmall quantities; 


be referred to five general heads, 
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Prognoſis.— Though the ſymptoms of quartans 
are mildeſt, yet they are the moſt obſtinate and 


apteſt to relapſe. 


Particular eruptions about "OY mouth, and 
ſometimes a ſalivation, abſceſſes, cutaneous erup- 
tions, and ſwelling of the legs are ſalutary. 

It is reckoned a favourable circumſtance when 
the paroxyſm is poſtponed beyond its ordinary 
timez on the contrary, it 1s an unfavourable 
ſymptom when the paroxyſm comes on ſooner 
than uſual. 

Intermittents are the moſt dangerous in warm 
climates, whete they are apt to run rapidly into 


_ typhus, | 


The * 22 they are in duration they are the 
more difficult of cure, and the greater dread of 
obſtructions of the viſcera. 

The vernal intermittents are not ſo dangerous 
as the autumnal; and the tertian leſs dangerous 
than any other, and eaſier cured. 

The Cure. The treatment of intermittents may 


I. To mitigate and ſhorten the paroxyſm. 
II. To obviate urgent ſymptoms. 
III. To obtain a compleat apyrexia. 
IV. To prevent a return of the paroxyſm. 
V. To. prevent a return of the diſeaſe. 


to 
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- Emetics, at the beginning, carry off viſcid bilious 
matter, and as this is an exciting cauſe, they have 
good effect in this light; but we know that vo- 
mits, acting on the ſtomach, greatly affect the ner- 
vous ſyſtem; they are powerful antiſpaſmodics; 
hence they induce diaphoreſis, and are always ne- 
ceſſary to pave the way for the exhibition of other 
remedies; beſides, they mitigate the hot, and 
ſhorten the cold fits. Sydenham orders them to 
be given ſo as their operation may be over before 


the cold fit begins, by which means it either pre- 


vents or mitigates the ſucceeding fit; ſome are 
for giving them in the cold fit; but when we 
conſider that the blood has left the extremities, and 
is chiefly in the viſcera, I would be much afraid 
of exhibiting an emetic in the cold fit, leſt L 
ſhould be in danger of burſting a veſſel, eſpecial- 
ly if my patient was. not very ſtrong ; however, I 
would have. no objections at this time to give 
chamomile tea or warm water; I would prefer 
' tartar emetic to any other vomit, given in doſes 
of half a grain or a grain every hour, by which 
mode it may prove both emetic, cathartic, and 
ſudor ific. whe 

Anti paſmodics have been uſed with.an intention 
to procure a ſweat; here mildeſt ones are beſt, 
and ſhould be given before the cold fit comes on. 


N 
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Opium, when given, often induces a copious 
ſweat, and there are few inſtances in which it 
ſhould be neglected; and this can only be where 
complete intermiſſions do not take place; it is a me- 
dicine that has been greatly ufed by Dr Lind in the 

cold fit; but it is not ſo eſſential here as diluents, 

Other means of promoting ſweat are uſeful, as 
fomenring the feet, warm bathing. 

Diluents are alſo uſed; but it is dangerous to 
force a ſweat by violent medicines; however, in 
the beginning, or rather in the cold fit, I would 
put the patient into bed and give him diluents, 
as warm water moderately acidulated, having 
previouſly bathed the extremities in warm water; 
diluents muſt be given in the cold fit, in ſmall 


quantities, but increaſe them as the hot fit comes 


on. When there 1s any appearance of inflamma- 
tory diatheſis, ſack whey, with the Hiritus corn, 
ceres. is very improper, as it may occaſion inflam- 
mation of the viſcera; drinking warm water a 
little before the cold fit, has ſometimes prevented 
it altogether; I wonld chuſe to give the warm 
water impregnated with a ſmall quantity of neu- 
tral falts, as the common ſaline draught, or /alis 
ammon. crud. the latter is accounted an excellent 
remedy in agues, combined with the bark, but 
1 here only ſpeak of it when given with diluents 
immediately before the fit; the /piritus minderin 
may be given in this ſtage alſo with propriety 3 
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as theſe medicines prove not only anti- emetic, by 
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promoting a diaphoreſis, but by their being neu- 
tralized in the ſtomach, there action depends on 
the acid there. 

Sudoriſics have been alſo uſed, and are of two 


kinds, either ſtimulating or antiſpaſmodic; the 


former always dangerous, and the latter always 
ſafe; of the firſt, pepper has been given, from 
three to twelve grains, in cold phlegmatic con- 
ſtitutions; theriaca has been tried, and Syden- 
ham gave the rad. ſerp. virg. in wine, with the 
ſame view; but all theſe medicines are to be a- 


voided as dangerous; Dover's powder, however, 


may be given with the beſt effects, and from the 
experience I have had of it, I recommend it as the 
beſt medicine for procuring diaphoreſis. 

Blood: letting, in vernal intermittents, having ge- 
nerally an inflammatory diatheſis, is very neceſſa- 
ry in the beginning, eſpecially if the patient is of 
a plethoric habit, and in the vigour of life. The 
French recommend repeated bleedings, but this 
can be ſeldom neceſlary, and, in many caſes, 
highly improper. 

Bliſters may be uſed to obviate local pain, but 


they are ſeldom neceſſary. 


Catbartics are as neceſſary as vomits for clean- 
ſing the ſtomach and bowels, and carrying off the 
ſordes, particularly in hot climates; ſtrong ones 
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are, however, i improper, as they may induce in- 
flammation 'in the viſcera, Obtuſe pain in the 
back, borborygmi, flatulencies, and ſwelling of 
the belly, all indicate gentle laxatives ; the laxa- 
tives I prefer are the neutral ones, as they are by 
far the leaſt ſtimulating. 

Bitters have been greatly commended, the chief 
of which are, the leſſer centaury, chamomile 
flowers, and abſinthium; they are all ſtimulants, 
and therefore increaſe the heat in fevers, though 
they may be joined to, the bark judiciouſly 
enough; they have all the inconveniences of the 
bark, and not one virtue that it does not poſſeſs. 

Tonics, from both the vegetable and mineral 
kingdom, are greatly recommended; the chief of 
the former is the Peruvian bark, and indeed it is 
the beſt antidote as yet known in intermittents. 
The good effects of the bark are not owing to its 
acting either as an aſtringent or ſtimulant, fince 
aſtringents and ſtimulants more powerful than 
the bark have been tried without ſucceſs ; like- 
wiſe combinations of them in all proportions 
with aromatics without effect. 

With regard to its mode of introduction, it 18 
now fully agreed, that it is more powerful when 
given in ſubſtance than when acted upon by any 
menſtruum. The virtues of it ſeem to be in the 
reſin, and this in decoction ſubſides; it is recom- 
mended by the lateſt writers to throw it in, in 
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great quantities, immediately before the paros 
xyſm; and there can be no doubt, that the great. 
er the quantity of bark that is uſed, the more 


efficacy may be expected; but as we run the riſk 


of being fruſtrated in our expectations, by exci- 
ting ſickneſs and vomiting, I would rather prefer 
Sydenham's method, altho' I think he may have 
been miſtaken in his account of the death of his 
patients owing to the bark being thrown in in 
too great quantities, His method was, to begin 


the uſe of the bark immediately after the paro- 


xyſm, and continue to throw it in in moderate 
doſes, till the commencement of the next, as half 
a dram or 40 grains, every hour or two. — To 
prevent a relapſe after it is uſed, we ought to 
continue the uſe of it in ſmall doſes for ſome 
time. | 

It is probable that ſome of the barks of other 
countries may ſupply the place of the Peruvian 
bark, as the /alix frigilis, Oc. but this requires 
further experience to confirm the opinion. —The 
red bark, as it poſſeſſes the active qualities in a 
higher degree, and as upon experience I have 


found it more efficacious, I ſhould upon the 


whole eſteem as ſuperior to the common bark, 
The mineral tonics, as ſal. chalybeat, vitriol. 
alb. and- facchar. ſaturn, -have been uſed w ith ad- 
vantage. The corroſ. fublim, has been ſaid to 
cure obſtinate intermittents, and altho' it has 
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been greatly commended, yet I have tried it in 


obſtinate caſes, where the bark had failed, and 


without any effect. 


I have uſed arſenic once or twice, and I think 
it never can be uſed without danger: the meth- 


od is, to diſſolve one dram of arſenic and as 


much opium, in eight ounces of water, and give 
two or three drops: when it excites gripes, an 

oily emulſion 1s given to remove them.—Dr 
Muilman uſes a much more elegant form of this 
medicine. Although theſe have been extolled 
greatly, and a number of caſes recorded in which 


they proved ſucceſsful, yet I have no experience 


of them, and I believe, that while we are acquaint- 
ed with ſuch a ſure and ſafe remedy as the Peru- 
vian bark, they will be ſuperceded ; however, 
they merit further trial, —The infallible ague 
drops are ſaid to be very uſeful, which are a ſolu- 


tion of copper, and have been found to contain 


arſenic in a diſſolved ſtate. They have been much 
celebrated in ſome counties in England; I have 
never tried them, nor do I think them either uſe- 


ful or ſafe. 


To prevent a return, the patient ſhould be re- 
moved to a dry climate, and enjoined the uſe of 
gentle exerciſe. 

The diet, during the kits, ſhould be ſimple, 
and only diluents uſed for quenching thirſt, with 
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the gentle uſe of wine.—For a more full account 
of the diet proper in fever, I refer to _ obſerva- 
tions on diætetics. 

In treating of the different genera of fever, I 
have avoided any formula of medicine, as theſe 
muſt be chiefly regulated by particular circum- 
ſtances, and indeed it would have been an inſult 

on the underſtanding of the moſt ordinary capa- 
city and ſmalleſt experience. I would only ob- 
ſerve, that medicines ſhould be exhibited in the 
moſt ſimple form poſſible, and conſiſt of as few 
ingredients as the nature of the medicine will 
permit; as by this means we can more readily 
aſcertain the efficacy of any drug, and diſcover 
with . more certainty the proper doſe, and the 
mode of its operation. 


KA VL Dietetics, 
Or the proper diet neceſſary to preſerve health, and ts 
remove diſeaſe when preſent. 


SECT. I.— This part of medicine is too little at- 
tended to, though I am convinced equal, if not 
more, benefit may be derived from due attention 
to this branch, than from the moſt boaſted of 
medicine; it will therefore be well worth the 
conſideration of every one ſetting out in the 
practice of phyſic, to give it that attention which 
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the ſubject merits; on this account I Purpoſe 
confidering it with ſome care. 

The name nutrantia may be uſed to diſtinguiſh 
all thoſe ſubſtances, which are intended for ſup- 
plying the waſte of the body that conſtantly takes 
place from the perpetual motion of its yarts, and 


by the expulſion of its fluids, in form of ex· 


cretions. 
All nutrantia, in their natural ſtate, are ma 


for they make no great impreſſion. on any part 


to which they are applied; the only exception to 
this is ſome kinds of fruit, ſuch as the grape, 
pine-apple, &c. which are extremely luſcious, but 
are far leſs nutrient than wheat or rice, &c. Nu- 
trantia ought indeed to be mild, for they are in- 
tended to keep the body in the Rate. i in which 
it is. 

The ſubſtances uſed in diet were at firſt few in 
number, but from the progreſs of luxury and in- 
creaſe of ſociety, they are now ſo much increaſed, 
that it is ſcarce poſſible to point out the nature 
and properties of them all. 

We ſhall firſt claſs the ſubſtances uſed in cad 
then point out their nutrient principle ; next the 
effect of each of them on the ſyſtem, in keeping 
it in the ſtate in which it is, ſo as to direct us to 
which of them the preference ſhould be given. 
The ſubſtances uſed in food may be divided 


into animal and vegetable food, and milk may be 
conſidered as half-way between theſe. 

The nutrient principle of vegetables has been 
ſuppoſed to be in the ſugar they contain; and 
very ingenious gentlemen aſſert, that we may cal- 
culate the quantity of nouriſhment in any ſub- 
ſtance from the quantity of ſugar it contains; but 
thoſe ſubſtances that are moſt generally uſed in 
diet, and what is moſt nouriſhing, have very lit- 


tle ſugar, while figs, raiſins, &c. which are not 


rery nouriſhing, contain a great deal of it.—A 
gentleman who had great ardour for medical 


knowledge was ſo poſſeſſed with this doctrine, 


that he tried to ſupport himſelf on a certain por- 
tion of honey every day, and after eight or ten 
days he became ſo pale and feeble, as to be ſcarce 
able to ſtand. —My own opinion is, that that 
principle which 1s the cauſe of nouriſhment, is in 
vegetable farina, which we ſee in its pure ſtate 
only, in the form of ſtarch, and in animals, a 
glue or jelly. 

According to this rule farinaceous ſhould be the 
moſt nutrient of the vegetable, and accordingly 
they are ſo; and the quantity of the nutrient 
quality of each of them is nearly in this order. 

Before we proceed to conſider theſe ſeparately, 
and-to make a choice from this variety, we may 
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enquire what kind of food is moſt proper for 
man. . A 
Vegetables are either directly or indirectly the 
nouriſhment of all animals; the granivorous, ber- 
bivorous, form the greateſt part of animals. Some, 
indeed, are carnivorous; but it may be obſerved, 
that the food of thoſe animals that are preyed on 
by others, is always vegetable; for no carnivo- 
rous animal will eat of the ſame kind: thus a 
lion will not eat a bear, tyger, dog, &c. Fiſhes 
indeed prey on one another ; but their food is 
partly animal and partly vegetable. The reaſon 
why no carnivorous animal is devoured by 
another may be this; the vegetable may not be 
wholly digeſted by the animal that firſt feeds on 
it; the animal is therefore taken by another 
animal, which alſo is nouriſhed by the vegetable; 
but the nutrient part of the vegetable is now 
partly exhauſted, ſo as to be incapable of nouriſh- 
ing a third, and therefore carnivorous animals 
never eat each other. 
It has been much diſputed whether man is a 
carnivorous or granivorous animal; and this dif 
pute has been handled by d:vines, as well as phy- 
ſicians. The deſcendants of Pythagoras and the 
eaſtern Bramins would taſte no animal food, as 
they believed in the tranſmigration of ſouls, and 
conſequently imagined they might be eating their 
father or mother. One ſet of phyſicians are of 
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opinion that man ſhould eat only vegetables. 


Firſt, Becauſe his teeth are not conſtituted like 


thoſe of carnivorous animals. Second, Becauſe 
men lived ſo long before the flood from their eat- 
ing vegetables and burning their animals in ſa- 
crifice.— Others, however, obſerve very properly, 


that the eye-teeth of man are different from 


thoſe of granivorous; and therefore, if he eats 
neither animal nor vegetable food, he muſt 
ſtarve. And how can any one affirm, that the 
Antidiluvians cat only vegetables; or that their 
old age was owing to that circumſtance.— Their 


ſacrificing animals rather evinces that they uſed 


animal food, and highly eſteemed it; for they 
would never offer up what they deſpiſed among 
themſelves, to 'appeaſe an offended deity. We 
would conclude therefore, from the human teeth 


being juſt in an intermediate ſtate betwixt carni- 


vorous and granivorous animals, that man is in- 
tended to partake of both. The ſame inference 
may be drawn from the ſtructure of the human 
inteſtines, being juſt half between the two ex- 
tremes of the carnivorous and granivorous ani- 
mals. The ſame may be obſerved from the et- 
fects of vegetable food alone, or from animal 
food alone, on the human conſtitution ; We ſhall 
take for example, a man in a middle way of life, 
who has plenty of exerciſe, yet no hard labour 
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1 if he lives on vegetables alone, he becomes thin 
and pale, is troubled with difficult digeſtion, 

gripes, flatulencies, and never attains perfect 

| ſtrength; nor does his ſkin become ſmooth and 
4 plump: If again he lives ſolely on animal food, 
9 he becomes fat, but has always a tendency to cor- 
ruption, having blotches on his face and body, 
and often becoming like a leper; but if we mix 
the two, ſo as to let the vegetable prevail, he at- 
tains perfect health, ſtrength, and beauty. We 
muſt therefore think that a mixture of animal 
and vegetable food, in which the latter is rather 
prevalent, is the moſt proper nouriſhment for 

mankind. 

We ſhall now conſider the particular effects of 

all theſe ſubſtances, and ſhew which of them is 

| beſt calculated to nouriſh the body and keep it in 
a ſtate of health.--They may be conſidered under 
theſe three general diviſions, 


I. Vegetable, 
IL Mild. And 
III. Animal food. 


SECT. 2.—L Of Pegetable, 


of theſe we will firſt conver the farinaceous 
ſeeds, 


Re oO . my » 5 


All the farinaceous ſeeds: have the property in a 
greater. or leſs degree of forming with water a te- 
nacious paſte ; this is particularly the caſe if they 
are aſſiſted by heat, and is owing, either to the 
prevalence of the farinaceous principle, or to a 
large quantity of mucilage mixt with it. Wheat 
forms it from the firſt of theſe cauſes, rice from 


the other; the farinaceous principle is not ſolu- 


ble in water, whereas mucilage is perfectly ſolu- 
ble with water. Thus ſtarch mixed with a large 
quantity of water, upon ſtanding, falls all to the 
bottom, but mucilage remains ſuſpended: Beſides 
theſe things, the farinaceous ſubſtances have, in 
their compoſition, a quantity of ſweet matter, 
and of ſoluble vegetable fibres ; this {accharine 
part is diſpoſed to ferment and become ſour, and 
hence all the farinaceous ſeeds are apt to become 


ſour, the farina itſelf, as ſtarch, will never become 


ſour. | 

The farinaceous ſeeds, therefore, when taken 
into the ſtomach in their natural ſtate, are apt to 
form on it a tough and almoſt indigeſtible maſs, 
and their ſaccharine part occaſions a fermentation, 
and forms an acid which deſtroys the nutrient 
principle, and by its ſtimulus often occaſions a 
loofeneſs, &c. ſo that the waſte of the body is 
greater. than the ſupply; hence it 1s neceflary 


that theſe ſeeds undergo ſome preparation, which 
is to anſwer one of two purpoſes, 1ſt to diminiſh 
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their tenacity, &c. 2d, to diminiſh their diſpoſi- 


tion to fermentation; theſe inconveniencies are 


remedied by making them previouſly undergo a 
kind of fermentation, as by putting them into 
ſach a ſtate that they are not diſpoſed to run into 
it afterwards ; thus, by mixing yeaſt with flour, 


we make it ſpongy and ſwell up, from the air 
generated in the fermentation being entangled 
with the particles of flour, and alſo deprive it of 


its tenacity ; the ſame may be done by mixing 
with it a little flour, or other farinaceous ſub- 
ſtance, that has already been brought into a fer- 
menting ſtate by ſtanding with water; as the fer- 
mentation thus excited may go on too far, it may 
be checked by a certain degree of heat, which 
likewiſe prevents the farinaceous ſubſtances from 


fermenting ſo readily on the ſtomach afterwards; 


we cannot, however, by any proceſs, prevent the 
fermentation altogether from beginning again, 
If the farinaceous ſeeds are of ſuch a kind that 
their farina is diluted with other ſubſtances, fo 
that they do not form a tenacious paſte with wa- 
ter, then it is not neceſſary to make them under- 
go a fermentation; of this kind are barley and 
oats, which require only to have heat applied to 
them to check their diſpoſition to fermentation; 
in North Britain they get no other treatment; 
but, however, in ſome counties of England, where 
they are uſed as nouriſhment, they are made to 
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undergo a fermentation by Jeans or by mixing 
a little ſour meal with the freſh, before heated. 
The bread is thus made ſourer, but i 18 ſtall _ 
ſed to ferment on the ſtomach. 

Farinaceous ſeeds have ſomerimes their incon- 
ventenctes remedied by mixing them with other 
ſubſtances leſs diſpoſed to become viſcid ; of this 
kind are the liguminous ſeeds, as peaſe, beans, 
kidney-beans, &c. Laſtly we may obſerve, that 
the more pure the farinaceous ſeeds are, they are 
the leſs liable to inconveniences ; hence ſago and 
falep have them leſs than wheat, becauſe they 
have leſs of thoſe ſubſtances that diſpoſe them to 
fermentation or viſcidity ; hence to the palate is 
ſo healthy a plant. The ſame obſervations are 
applicable to farinaceous roots, as parſnips, car- 
rots, &c. for theſe are ſtill more aſceſſent. 

We ſhall now mention their particular advan- 
tages and diſadvantages in nouriſhing the body. 


Farinaceous ſubſtances have little bad effect on 


the human body, and afford it much. nouriſh- 
ment; their great diſadvantage is, that they diſ- 
ſolve with difficulty in the animal fluids, as prov- 


ed by experiments; they require, therefore, ſome 


aſſiſtance from external cauſes, ſuch as a great 


quantity, or great activity, of gaſtric juice; this, 
acquired by much exerciſe, both propels the fluid 
from the ſtomach, and increaſes the ſecretion of 
the gaſtric juice; and accordingly the uſe of fa- 
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rinaceous ſubſtances as food has no inconvenien- 


ces, when accompanied with enough of exerciſe ; 
without exerciſe, however, it is digeſted with dif- 
ficulty, and remains on the ſtomach till fermen- 
tation comes on, which occaſions heart-burn ; be- 
fides their difficulty of digeſtion is increaſed by 
their own mild nature, the gaſtric juice being 
ſecreted in ſmaller quantities than uſual ; from 
living ſolely on them, the body ſoon becomes ca- 
pable of great muſcular exertions, yet it is not 
fat, and its ſenſibility is diminiſhed to a degree 
rather below the ſtandard ſenſibility of health; in 
conſequence of this diminution of ſenſibility, ſuch 
as live on the ſame are leſs ſubject to diſeaſes oc- 
caſioned by irritable cauſes ; hence the prophylac- 
tic againſt inflammatory diſeaſes, when common, 
is to live on farinaceous ſubſtances ; this is agree- 
able to the experience of the beſt practitioners, 
who found that theſe ſubſtances are the beſt food 
For perſons under ſuch diſeaſes; and alſo to the 
obſervation of Hippocrates, who notices that ſuch 
as are ſubject to acidities in the ſtomach, are ſel- 
dom affected with pleuriftes ; it follows from this 
that ſedentary people ought not to live on farina- 
ceous ſubſtances, elſe they will be troubled with 
heart-burn, flatulences, queen-ſtools, and diarr- 
ihoa; and tho' theſe inconveniences are not felt 
by ſuchas take much exerciſe, and in conſequence 
of uſing this food they are leſs ſubject to inflam- 
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matory diſeaſes, yet they become ſubject to lan- 
guor, and that ſet of diſeaſes called nervous; ac- 
cordingly, in thoſe parts of the country where 
theſe ſubſtances are moſt uſed, the hyſteria, hy- 
pochondria, and other diſeaſes of that kind, are 
very common, and chiefly among ſuch as uſe 
little exerciſe, as women, taylors, Se. 

We will conclude with obſerving, that there 
may be differences in the conſtitutions of differ- 
ent people that will thwart the truth of theſe re-. 
marks; ſome may have ſtrong ſtomachs, and 
may naturally ſecrete ſo great a quantity of gaſ- 
tric juice, that even, tho' ſedentary, they may 
agree beſt with farinaceous food; if again the 
conſtitution is very irritable, tho' they ſhould 
live on theſe ſubſtances, they may ſtill be ſubject 
to thoſe diſeaſes; and this may be the caſe even 
altho' the habit is not diſpoſed to inflammation, 
if they are expoſed to violent exerciſe, or alternate 
changes of heat and cold. 

Olera, or Pot-herbs, differ from the farinaceous 
vegetables chiefly from their coataining a larger 
quantity of that ſubſtance, which is mixed with 
the fal ina, and ſoluble in water; they are very 
numerous, and as they are all freſh, they contain 
a larger quantity of water, at leaſt three-fourths 
of their bulk ; even of this part that remains there 
is a portion that 3 is not farinaceous, but which 
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very readily ferments, and during this proceſs, 


ſeparates a great quantity of air; hence they are 
much weaker nouriſhment than the farinaeeous 


vegetables, even independent of the water they 
contain, and they are very apt to occaſion flatu- 
lence: Of this kind are the different ſpecies of 
cabbage, ſuch as broccoli, colewort, cauliflower, 
&c. The olera, by ſeparating a quantity of fixed 


air during the fermentation, has the remarkable 


property of reſiſting attempts to corruption in the 
conſtitution, and of bringing the body into a ſtate 
oppoſite to putrefaction; they are of great uſe, 
therefore, as prophylactics againſt putrid diſeaſes; 
in Cook's Voyages, we may ſee they are the beſt 
preſervatives from the ſcurvy, as well as the beſt 
cure; they have the ſame diſpoſition when join- 
ed with other ſubſtances, and hence they are the 
beſt addition to animal food, and the beſt reſtora- 


tives after too much of it has been uſed; they 


differ among each other chiefly in the quantity 


of air they ſeparate, and therefore ſome of them 
are more powerful antiſceptics than others. 


As they are flatulent and afford little nouriſh- 
ment of themſelves, they are improper in all lan- 
guid diſeaſes; we ſhould accuſtom ourſelves to 
them on account of their antiſceptic quality. The 
farinaceous plants and olera run inſenſibly into 
each other, ſo that we cannot tell where the one 
ends and the other begins ; thus the turnip re- 
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ſembles the cabbage greatly, both in containing a 
great deal of water, and being diſpoſed to ferment 
readily ; hence the farinaceous roots, which con- 
tain much farina mixed with a ſaccharine and 
other parts, ſo that they are diſpoſed to ferment 
and generate fixed air, poſſeſs, in an intermediate 


degree, the nouriſhing quality of the farinaceous 
ſeeds, and antiſceptic quality of the olera; the 


olera, therefore, contain very little nouriſhment, 


but we may add, that they contain more than the 
acrid plants, ſuch as the leek, onion, and garlic, 


which ſeem only to promote digeſtion by their 


ſtimulus. 
Nuts. There are other ſubſtances totally differ- 
ent, with which the farinaceous principle is ſome- 
times mixed, as in the kernels of nuts, where it is 
joined with oil; of this kind are hazel nuts, che/- 
nuts, &c. the oil in the whole of them is with dif- 
ficulty acted on by the fluids of the ſtomach, and 
thereby defends the farinaceous part from the ac- 
tion of the gaſtric juice. The epidermis of all 
ſeeds is incapable of being acted on by the ſto- 
mach, and hence, if ſwallowed entire, they drop 
off in the ſame ſtate; this is alſo the caſe with 
other animals, and hence the propriety of mixing 
ſome hard ſubſtances, as beans with the oats given 
to horſes to make them break down the oats, and 
ſo fit them * being ated upon by the digeſtive 
P 2 
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organs; even after they are broke down, the gaſ- 
tric juice only gets acted on ſome parts of them 
that are uncovered by the epidermis; we may 
therefore ſafely ſay, that nuts have little nouriſh- 
ment, and are difficult of digeftion ; and hence, in 
a a ſtate of health, are fit only for gratifying the 
palate; in ſome diſeaſes, however, they may be 
of conſiderable ſervice: We may obſerve that the 
above remarks are not applicable if they are 
ground down 1nto powder, as in emulſions, cho- 
colate, &c. | | | 
- Fruits—are the only ſubſtances of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom that now remain to be conſidered, 
All recent fruits contain a large proportion of 
water, tho' not ſo much as the olera. In the com- 
mon fruits, as the apple, cherry, plumb, &c. 
there 1s, I ſuppoſe, one half their weight of wa- 
ter, or perhaps a little more. We cannot often 
get more juice from them, for we will get three- 
fourths of juice from the orange, &c. but the 
parts ſoluble in water are carried away with the 
water. This juice, in moſt caſes, has all the nu- 
tritive qualities of fruit; it contains, firſt, a mat- 
ter that appears farinaceous, and, on ſtanding, 
ſubſides; but this is not wholly farina, but con- 
tains a quantity of veſſels: ſecond, it contains 
ſome mucilage: and, third, an acid, mixed with a 
ſweet matter, in different proportions in different 
parts. — Hence, theſe fruits are called acids, dulces. 
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The farina that remains after the other parts are 


ſeparated: from it, is only in a ſmall quantity, 
and therefore, theſe fruits are not nouriſhing, — 
A- perſon might no doubt hve on theſe for ſome 
time, yet I believe he would ſoon become weak, 
and enjoy a bad ſtate of health : Befides, fruits 
more- than any other food, are diſpoſed to fer- 
ment and become ſour; and hence always give 
riſe to flatulence and gripes, and if they have 
even paſſed into the conſtitution without theſe ef- 
fects from the acid they contain, they diminiſh 
the natural ſenſibility of the body. They are, 
however, in my opinion, very powerful antiſcep- 
tics, even more ſo than olera. © An oppoſite 
quality is generally aſcribed to them, particular- 
ly they are ſaid to be the cauſe of the boody-Aux, 
which all allow to be a putrid diſcaſe ; we would 
refer it, however, to experiments, and theſe ſeem 
to be on our ſide. The dyſentery appears gene- 
rally in Jane, tho' ſomerimes as early as May ; it 
grows worſe in July and Auguſt, and begins to 
ſtop in October; in May, when it begins to ap- 


pear, there is no fruit in Europe, except ſtraw- 


berries, which are too ſcarce to occaſion it; but 
in October, when it begins to ſtop, fruit is in 
great plenty, every one eating grapes in France, 
Italy, &c. and apples, plumbs, &c. in Britain 
which would rather ſhew, that fruit is not the 
cauſe of this complaint, If dyſentery is a putrid 
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diſeaſe, fruit muſt prevent it, by bringing the 
body into a ſtate oppoſite to that of putridity ; 
and I am of opinion, that ſuch as live moſt on 


fruit, and vegetables, which. are a-kin to them, 


are leaſt ſubject to dyſentery. I ſpeak not, how. 
ever, of the effects of fruit on the body when in 
a ſtate of diſeaſe, for there are many diſeaſes in 
which they would rather be injurious; thus in 
dyſentery, which I ſuppoſe proceeds from an in- 
creaſed circulation in the ſmall blood-veſlels of 
the inteſtines, they would be unſafe (after it has 
come on) on account of the ſtimulus of their acid, 
and their diſpoſition to fermentation ; they may 
be rendered much milder, however, by boiling 
or roaſting them ; tho' in a ſtate of healrh, they 
require theſe preparations leſs than either the fa- 
rinaceous ſeeds or the olera. 

Condimenta are formed by preſerving ſome of 
theſe vegetables or fruits with ſalt, vinegar, pep- 
per, ſugar, &c. all their qualities depend 
chiefly on thoſe ſubſtances with which they are 
mixed; theſe ſeem to be nothing more than a ſti- 
mulus for exciting an appetite, when there is na- 
turally no appetite, and hence they are ſo much 
regarded by the intemperate ; perhaps theſe for- 
med with ſalt, vinegar, ſugar, &c. may not be 
very injurious, as a little ſalt may promote digeſ- 
tion; a little vinegar may prevent a tendency to 
putrefaction; and a little ſugar may prevent fer- 
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mentation. But thoſe made of pepper, ginger, 
&c. may injure the ſtomach, and always in time 
lay the foundation of gouty complaints. 

I might have mentioned that the gourd fruits 
contain even more water than the olera.— Of this 
ſpeeies the pippin and melon are uſed in food; 
the laſt of which contains leſs water than the 
former, and reſembles the cabbage and turnip, or 
is rather between theſe. Melons are ſuppoſed to 
occaſion dyſentery, and are therefore forbid to be 
ſold in France as ſoon as they become plentiful; 
but in my opinion they are blamed unjuſtly— 
they contain no acid, nor does any of the cucur- 
bitacæ contain it; nay, I have no doubt, but 
that pumpkins and melons are antiſceptic, as well 
as other freſh vegetables. 

I have thus confined myſelf to a few of the 
vegetables in common uſe in this iſland, as it 
would extend beyond the limits I have preſcribed 
myſelf to conſider every vegetable uſed in diet. 


SECT. 4—IL. Of Milk. 


* 


This is a ſubſtance about half-way between 
vegetables and animals, poſſeſſing the properties 
of both; it is part of the animal digeſted, and 
earried into the circulation, and at length ſecreted 
by the glands of the breaſt; ſo that it is the 


quinteſſence of the food of the animal, and has 
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loſt a little of its vegetable nature, and is in ſome 
meaſure animaliged. As it is prepared for all 


animals in their infant ſtate, when the organs of 


digeſtion are weakeſt, {ſo we may conſider it as 
that ſubſtance which requires to have the leaſt 
change produced on it to fit it for nouriſhing the 
animal. Milk is white, and appears to be homo- 
geneous; the white colour is owing to the ozly 


parts it contains, which being imperfectly com- 


bined with the reſt of the ingredients, form an 
emulſion or chemical diffuſion. 5-484 
| Accordingly, on ſtanding, the oily parts riſe to 
the ſurface, forming what 1s called cream ; in the 
cream there 1s a portion of water remaining, 
which may be detached from it, and then the 
pure oily parts form butter ; this is obtained by 
letting the cream ſtand till it become ſour, when 
the other parts are diſpoſed to ſeparate, and then 
by agitation, the oily parts are made to unite to- 
gether. The oily part, or butter, is an intermedi- 
ate ſubſtance between the fat of an animal and 
the oil of vegetables; the oils of vegetables are 


inſipid, and have no ſmell when freſh, but on 


keeping them long they become rancid, and then 
they are very acrimonious, and would injure the 
conſtitution. Butter is ſolid in an ordinary heat, 
but not hard, and by a ſmall encreaſe of heat, it 
becomes fluid, ſo as to reſemble the vegetable oils. 
This diſpoſition of the fat matter to corrupt, is 
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to an acid, for acid gives tenacity to all oils, and 
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owing to other parts of the milk that are mixed 
with it, and is checked by the addition of ſalt; 
the conſiſtence of the oily matter of milk is owing 


there is evidently a great proportion of it in but- 
ter; what remains after the fat matter is ſepara- 
ted is white, from a ſmall part of the fat matter 
being left in it. Milk, on ſtanding a conſiderable 
time, divides into roagulum and ſerum, or curds 
and whey; this is ſometimes done after the oily 
matter is ſeparated from it, and ſometimes before 
that ſeparation. In ſome places this ſpontaneous 
decompoſition is allowed to take place, but a more 
elegant way is, by mixing with the milk ſome 
ſubſtance that will decompoſe it. All acids, ſpi- 
rits, wine, and even aromatic ſubſtances, have 
this effect; but the moſt powerful liquor is the 
gaſtric juice of all animals, and particularly of 
cows, The gaſtric juice of young animals is 
more powerful than that of old animals; and 
hence the ſtomach of a calf 1s generally uſed for 
this purpoſe, and 1s beſt when freſh, nevertheleſs 
it has the ſame property when preſerved with 
ſalt; hence a ſmall quantity of an infuſion of 
this is moſt commonly uſed, which is ſufficiently 
effectual, eſpecially if aſſiſted with a gentle heat. 
This coagulation or caſcous matter, by preſſure, 
and the addition of a little ſalt to check its diſ- 
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Poſition to corruption, forms what is called 


Cheeſe, The ſerum is chiefly water, but contains 


alſo a ſaccharine part, which may alſo be ſepara- 
ted. This /accharum lactis is ſeparated by the 
Swiſs and French in large quantities, and tho' not 
yet in uſe in this country, it might, I think, be of 
conſiderable ſervice in medicine. The ſaccharum 
laftis is diſpoſed to ſour, and hence milk fer- 
ments, and ſpontaneouſly coagulates; beſides 
theſe oily and caſcous matters, ſerum and /accha- 
rum lafis, we may add, that milk contains a 
{mall quantity of ſea-ſalt, which, however, is in 
different quantities, according to the paſture, and 
other circumſtances, and is, ſometimes, altogeth- 
er abſent: The oily part of milk, like the oils of 
animals, affords no nouriſhment, but from its 
mixture with the other parts.—The ſame obſer- 
vation is applicable to ſerum ; the caſcous parts 
contain the nouriſhment, and correſponds to the 


5 farina of vegetables, and the gluten of animals, 


amongſt which there is evidently a gradation.— 
The caſcous matter has leſs ſolubility in water 
than the gluten, but is more ſoluble than the 
farina, and has more diſpoſition to corrupt than 
.the farina, and leſs than the gluten. | 

As cheeſe contains all the parts of milk, it may 
corrupt; and hence very old cheeſe has its tena- 


city diminiſhed, and is. therefore eaſier digeſted, 
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tho', in my opinion, it is leſs nutritive. It is ge- _ 
nerally believed that old cheeſe has great efficacy |; 
after a ſurfeit of fruit, and we are told that per- 

ſons have died of this complaint, and that the 
ſurgeons, on opening the dead bodies, ſprinkled 

a little old cheeſe on the contents of the ſtomach, 
and they ſoon diſappeared. I, for my part, can 

give no credit to ſuch ridiculous ſtories. I am of 
opinion, that the only good effect they can pro- 

duce, is, to promote digeſtion by its ſtimulus; 

hence it is always uſed as the laſt article at 

meals. 

Milk, conſidered as food, is eaſily digeſted in 
its natural ſtate, and paſles into the lacteals with- 
out almoſt any change. The quantity neceſlary 
for ſupporting the body, however, is great, and is 
difficult of digeſtion in ſuch as have been ac- 
cuſtomed to a more ſtimulating diet; and when 
it remains long on the ſtomach, is apt to become 
ſour ; hence it occaſions flatulences and gripes. 

This is not the caſe with children, becauſe even 10 
this mild ſubſtance is ſufficiently ſtimulating to 5 ; 
their ſtomachs; but it ſometimes happens in 1 
them alſo, occaſioning heart-burn, and even at "a 
times fever, which is diſtinguiſhed from others 
by looſeneſs and green ſtools, which are always 
the effects of an acid being mixed with the bile, 
Hence milk is beſt for weak ſtomachs, as in he- 
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patic and phthiſical complaints; and as it requires 
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little gaſtric juice, it is proper for part of the food 


of thoſe who uſe little exerciſe. Some think milk 


improper for themſelves, becauſe they ſee it coa- 
gulated when thrown up; but it muſt always co- 
agulate, if there is a particle of gaſtric Je in 
the ſtomach. W 
Its diſpoſition to ferment and remain on the 
ſtomach may be checked by the addition of ſome 
ſtimulating ſubſtance, as a little cinnamon, nut- 
meg, ſugar, or ſalt.— We will now apply theſe 
obſervations to explain ſome differences in the 
nature and properties of the milk of different. 
animals. | | 
All kinds of mille agree in their complexion, 
but they have their ingredients in different pro- 
portions ; cows milk has a much ſmaller propor- 
tion of ſweet matter than human milk, or aſs's, 
or mare's milk; but its proportion of caſcous 
matter is greater; the quantity of ſolid matter 
contained in milk is aſcertained by. evaporating 
the milk and weighing the reſiduum; in moſt of 


the kinds of milk, twelve ounces, after: the water 


is evaporated, leaves eight drams of ſolid matter; 
in cow's milk, the ſolid quantity is thirteen 
drams; in goat's milk, twelve drams; in human, 
and alſo in aſs's milk, twelve drams. It is gene- 
rally thought, the milk that contains the greateſt 


proportion of ſaccharine matter is the moſt nou- 
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riſhing ; and, therefore, in hectieal and phthiſical 
ailments, it is uſual to recommend the uſe of hu- 
man milk, or aſs's milk, which is reckoned neareſt 
to human; and if theſe cannot be got, to uſe 
mare's milk; but I am diſpoſed to think that 
cow's and goat's milk, witch contain the greateſt 
quantity of ſolid matter, are moſt nouriſhing ; 
this is agreeable to my former remarks, for cow's 
milk will yield ten drams of curds or caſcous 
matter from twelve ounces of milk, which is more 


by a, great deal than aſs's milk will yield. Hu- 


man or aſs's milk may, in ſome cafes, be moſt 
proper; for the caſcous matter is eaſieſt digeſted 
when mixed with a great quantity of other in- 
gredients; hence theſe are beſt in phthiſical caſes, 


in which there is a great degree of weakneſs 3 
water applied to coagulated milk diſſolves ſooneſt 
thoſe kinds of milk which are leaſt nutritive; 


and from analogy we muſt think that ſuch as 
have leaſt caſcous matter will be eaſieſt digeſted, 
when coagulated the ſame way in the ſtomach. 
Water diſſolves different quantities of reſiduum 
got by the evaporation of the different kinds of 


tho it is always preferable in a healthy ſtate.— 
We may obſerve that there is a greater reſem- 
blance betwixt human milk and that of aſs's, and 


milk; of the reſiduum of cow's or goat's milk, it 
will not diſſolve above one thirteenth part, there- 
fore is not always moſt proper in a ſtate of diſeaſe, 
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next between cow's and goat's milk, ſo that theſe 
are ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable by experiments; the 
one or other is to be choſen, according as we want 
a greater or leſs proportion of the ingredients ; 
if we with to throw in a quantity of the oily parts, 
to relax the parts with which they may come in 
contact, or to prevent the veſſels from being irri- 


tated by the acrimony of the fluids, then aſs's 


milk will be proper; milk may alſo. ſometimes 
produce more effects from containing much ſac- 
charine matter, and ſuch as have the greateſt 
quantity of this matter are eaſieſt diſſolved with 
water; and ſo from analogy in the ſtomach, aſs's 
milk, or human milk, will be found to anſwer 
beſt. 

Beſides, particular parts of the milk may be 
employed for other purpoſes, as whey for a dilu- 
ent; this conſiſts chiefly of water, and is very a- 
greeable, and 1s alſo often capable of producing 
conſiderable effects on the conſtitution ; it may 


be formed by mixing the /accharum la#is with 


water; it has, with juſtice, as I think, got a great 


character from the Swiſs, who prepare the ſaccha- 


rum in great quantities as an excellent reſtorative, 
particularly in phthifical ailments, 


by 
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divide animals into guadurupeds, birds, and fiſhes ; 
the nutrient principle of theſe, I have already 
mentioned, 1s in their gluten, of which fiſhes con- 
| tain the greateſt quantity; quadrupeds next, and 
laſtly fowls. The ruminating animals afford the 
beſt nouriſhment for man; thoſe in common uſe 
are, the ox, the /heep, the goat, the hart, and the 
bare; to which we. have, in this iſland, added the 
ſow, which poſſeſſes properties very different from 
the others; other animals are, however, uſed in 
other countries, which we never thought of here; 
thus ſome eat aſſes; the Tartars eat horſes; the 
inhabitants of Otaheite, &c. eat dogs; and it is 
common enough in France to eat frogs; and we 
have heard of many who have lived ſome time on 
rats and mice: We are accuſtomed to think of 
eating theſe with horror; but I dare ſay we 
might ſoon have a reliſh for them if we once 
taſted them. Ruminating animals are moſt ac- 
ceptable to the human ſtomach from their poſſeſ- 
ſing more of the vegetable nature, I ſuppoſe, for 
they all live on vegetables; and, tho' not the moſt 
nouriſhing, they are eaſier digeſted, and leſs diſ- 
poſed to corruption, than carnivorous animals; 
whether the fleſh of horſes and aſſes may be as a- 
greeable, and poſleſs as much of the vegetable 
(for theſe alſo live on vegetables) as cows, &c. I 
cannot determine; but, for my own part, I can 
ſee no reaſon.why they may not be very good. 
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The fleſh of animals differs conſiderably accor- 
ding to their age, and the younger the animal is, 
the more does it approach to the nature of vege- 
tables; veal broth very eaſily ſours, which ſhews 
its vegetable nature; but beef broth will never 
four, if it have no vegetables in its compoſi- 
tion; this difference is probably owing to the 
weak digeſtion of young animals, by which they 
cannot animalize their food ſo completely as they 
do afterwards ; age, therefore, muſt be taken into 
the account in conſidering the properties of differ- 
ent animals—there is evidently a gradation in 
the different claſſes. Milk poſſeſſes moſt of the 
vegetable nature, then young birds, as the chick- 
en, duckling, goſling, &c. next young quadrupeds, 
as lamb and veal; old fowls follow next, then 
quadrupeds of fix or ſeven years of age, and laſt- 
ly fiſhes. Their order is pointed out by experi- 
ments ; vegetables, by boiling them in water, and 
ſeeing when they become ſour. There is as great a 
difference, however, among the individuals of the 
ſame claſs, as amongſt the different kinds of milk, 
and chiefly amongſt the fowls ; for water fowls 
are ſo different from land ones, that they ſhould 
be ranked even amongſt the old quadrupeds; the 
nouriſhment of all theſe lies in the glutinous part; 
and accordingly, after this is extracted from any 
of them, in the form of portable ſoup, the animal 
ſubſtance is wholly deſtitute of nouriſhment. 
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Animal food is very difficult of digeſtion, with- 


out previouſly undergoing ſome preparations, on 
account of the great coheſion of its parts, by 
which it is incapable of being penetrated by the 
gaſtric juice. I believe, however, that raw meat 
would be eaſy enough of digeſtion, if cut into 
ſmall enough pieces.—lIt is generally ſuppoſed, 
that the nearer it approaches to the raw ſtate, it is 
the eaſier digeſted ; but this idea is certainly ill- 
founded, both on account of the greater coheſion 
of the fibres of raw meat, and becauſe in this 
Rate it always contains ſome blood, which is per- 
fectly indigeſtible; for when drank, as it has 
ſometimes been, or extravaſated into the ſtomach, 
the only way of getting rid of it is by vomiting. 
Some heat is therefore neceſſary for preparing a- 
nimal food, and of conſequence, it is either boil- 
ed or roaſted ; there is ſome difference from theſe 
preparations, thus, the burnt oil may hurt weak 
ſtomachs; in this caſe boiled meat will be moſt 
proper. wee l 

By too much heat, however, we undo what 
was intended by it ; if we ſcorch it in roaſting, it 
is converted into a kind of charcoal, which is in- 
digeſtible: It is alſo made difficult of digeſtion 
by expoſing it too long to heat, tho' this heat be 
not too intenſe, as by boiling it too long in wa- 
ter; for the water extracts all the ſoluble parts, 
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and what remains is, in chemical language, only 
the reſiduum of the meat; all the nutritive quali- 
ties, however, will be found in the broth, which 


is very eaſily digeſted, as it is already diſſolved in 


the water, and its ſolution in other caſes muſt be 
made in the ſtomach. Differences alſo ariſe ac- 
cording as we uſe animal food diſſolved in water, 
with or without vegetables; the former being 
preferable, and forming a nutrient and whole- 
ſome food, and ſo mild as not to hurt the ſtomach 
by its ſtimulus.— Boiled meat is more digeſtible 
than roaſted, becauſe it is fully ſaturated with 
water, therefore eaſily penetrated with the gaſtric 
juice; but the effect of roaſting is to give it a ſti- 
mulus, which gradually diminiſhes the ſenfibility 
of the ſtomach; accordingly ſuch as uſe roaſted 
meat become ſoon ſubject to ſtomach complaints, 
and gradually loſe the power of digeſting boiled 
meat, and even at laſt roaſted meat, and they 
are obliged to have recourſe to pickles and a va- 
riety of ſtimulus to promote digeſtion. Animal 
food. may be alſo prepared by preventing the 
more volatile parts from eſcaping, by ſurrounding 
it with a farinaceous cruſt ; but meat prepared in 
this manner is ſtill of more difficult digeſtion, 
and more ſtimulating. Animal food may alſo be 
fitted with ſalt, pepper, or vinegar, and have its 
Juices evaporated by hanging it up; it may alſo 
be expoſed to the fumes of aromatic ſubſtances. 
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The ſtimulus which it chus produces, prevents 
the difficulty of digeſtion, which its dryneſs 
would otherwiſe occaſion ; but this is done at the 
expence of the ftomach. This kind of food may 
be proper when the ſtomach is ſo weak as to ren- 
der theſe ſimui neceſlary ; hyſterical and hypo- 
chondriacal people are generally from their conſti- 
tution diſpoſed to it, and digeſt it eaſier than 
other food; yet it may relieve them, and I be- 
lieve it will in time hurt them, and that they 


will never get free from their complaints, if they 


continue uſing it. Spirits alſo give them tempo- 
270 relief, but prolong their complaints. 


Advantages and diſadvantages of animal food. 


A man in health eaſily digeſts animal food, and 
his body acquires from it great ſtrength, ſmooth- 
nefs, and elegance of figure; after uſing it for 
ſome time, however, marks of corruption come on, 
and actual putrid diſeaſes begin to make their ap- 
pearance. Scurvy always ariſes from living too 
much on animal food, even tho' the food be 
pure, for I have ſeen it occaſioned by living on 
freſh meat; this food alſo brings the body into 
an irritable ſtate, ſo that tho? it be free from lan- 
guid diſeaſes, it is very ſubject to thoſe that are 
e Such animal food as is moſt re- 
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mote from the nature of vegetable, brings on theſe 


inconveniencies ſooneſt ; conſequently, fiſhes are 


the moſt improper for conſtituting the whole of 


our diet, tho' they are at the ſame time the moſt 
nouriſhing ; and I beheve that this effect of ani- 
mal food is ſo great, that it would put a period 
to life independent of diſeaſe, which vegetable 
food would never do. A mixture of vegetable 
food is therefore neceſlary to check this diſpoſi- 
tion to corruption, and it ſhould be in proportion 
of three if not four to animal food. Vegetable 
mixed with animal food in the body, by ſour- 
ing, effectually prevent putreſcency ; and the 
ſame, from analogy, will happen in the ſtomach, 
The good effects of mixing vegetable with animal 
food, are proyed by experiments on the human 
body, which are more concluſive than thoſe made 
on other animals, and inferring the ſame from 
analogy of the human; for every animal has 
food of its own, and juices calculated for digeſting 
that kind of food. ; 

Thus dogs digeit bones eaſier than farinaceous 
ſubſtances; but we are not to infer the ſame of 
the human ſtomach; the beſt antiſceptic, and 
therefore, the moſt proper mixture with animal 


food, is the olera; next fruits, then farinaceous 


vegetables, 


* 
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$2cr. V.——Of Drink, 


We have now. only to add ſome obſervations 
on the different kinds of drinks, and to point out 
the choice that is to be made among them, ſo as 
to keep the body in health. 

It may be aſſerted that the proper diluent of our 
food is water; this poſſeſſes all the properties re- 
quiſite in a diluent, being eaſily miſcible with the 


food, and particularly with the nouriſhing part of 


it, and ſo mild as not to alter or impair the func- 
tions of the ſtomach: The water ought to be as 
pure as poſſible, for the greater proportion it has 
of other ingredients, the more its effects are di- 


miniſhed; it has ſeldom, however, any qualities 


that would injure the conſtitution without this 
being diſcoverable by the taſte; the moſt hurtful 
mixture is with putrid vegetables or animal ſub- 
ſtances, and it ſhould then be boiled and kept for 
ſome days; boiling it, however, has the inconve- 
nience of depriving it of ſome of its fixed air, for 
the more it contains of fixed air, it will promote 
digeſtion the more; the quantity of fixed air it 


contains is known by its ſparkling in the glaſs, 


and by the number of bubbles that riſe to the 
top on heating it to the temperature of the human 
body; it contains alſo ſaline matter, but this oc- 
caſions very little inconvenience. Pyrmont, and 
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the mineral waters employed in medicine, and ſold 
as high as ſome wines, owe their good qualities 
to this ſame air; but they contain a greater quan- 
tity of it than ordinary water ; theſe may be uſed 
with advantage in caſes where the ſtomach is 
weak, by their promoting digeſtion, We ſubſti- 
tute for water, liquors produced from the fermen- 
tation of grain, or the grape; the former kind 
contains little ſpirit, but if nor too freſh, nor be- 
come dead by expoſure to the air, it contains a 
great quantity of fixed air, and thereby removes 
flatulence, promotes digeſtion, and keeps the 
body in a ſtate of health. It is a common opini- 
on, that this aerial fluid will increaſe flatulence ; 
but I never ſaw it uſed without removing that 
flatulence which we are apt to think it would 
aggravate. e ws 
In ſome caſes, ſtill others may be proper, and 
chiefly antiſceptics, and ſuch as prevent fermenta- 
tion from coming on in the ſtomach ; next to 
thoſe already mentioned, wine is therefore beſt, 
which is both a ſtimulant and antiſceptic ; the 
wines in common uſe are red and white, and it is 
thought (but, I think, without foundation) that 
the red is more aſtringent, and gives the beſt tone 
to the ſtomach and inteſtines. Ardent ſpirits 
mixed with water, from their great ſtimulus and 
antiſceptic qualities, may, in ſome caſes, be pre- 
ferable to wine, eſpecially as they undergo a 
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change in the ſtomach; they are very proper in 
warm climates, where people are expoſed to putrid 
infection, both to furniſh matter for perſpiration 
and to check corruption. In the Weſt-Indies, a 

draught of cold water might ſuddenly kill a man 


who was very warm, ſo that the water muſt either 
be heated, or have ſome ſpirits mixed with it: In 
cold climates, ſomething of the ſame kind | is ne- 


ceſſary, for great cold diminiſhes the natural 


functions, and ſo may affect the ſecretions of the | 
fluids in the ſtomach ; beſides, in theſe cold 


climes, vegetables are very ſcarce in winter, {ſo 
that they are obliged to live more on animal food; 

hence the ſcurvy is the moſt frequent at this 
ſeaſon, and ſpirits muſt be uſed in place of vege- 
tables. In Norway, Pruſſia, and ſome parts of 
Sweden, there are few or no vegetables, and the 
inhabitants live chiefly on dried ſalted fiſh ; and 


hence the putrid diſeaſes rage there, notwithſtand- 


ing the intenſe coldneſs of the climate ;. in ſuch 
caſes, ſpirits may be joined with the water, but 
ſhould only be in a ſmall proportion, and never ſo 


great as to intoxicate; a ſmall quantity of theſe 
ſpirits uſed alone, may be of ſome ſervice at a rare 


time, but their frequent uſe hurts the ſtomach, 


and lays the foundation for palſies, epilepſies, and 


other diſeaſes. 
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0 EC T. van, Proper i in a; ie baſe. 


| Having conſidered the ſubject of nutrition, 1 | 


diæta, at ſome length, we will now proceed to 
what is called ita egrott, or regimen proper in 
diſeaſe. . 

Under this head are conſidered the effects of 
ſubſtances uſed in diet upon the body in a ſtate 
of diſeaſe, which conſtitutes the prophylaxis noſolo- 
gica. —Here I ſhall —_ out, 


I. The nature of the food proper to be uſed ir in 
different diſeaſes ; and 
II. What food is beſt as a reſtorative after the 


diſeaſe i 18 removed. | 


1ſt, We have already diſcovered that a mixture 
of animal and vegetable food, in which the latter 
is prevalent, is moſt proper in a ſtate of health ; 
different treatment is neceſſary in a ſtate of diſ- 
eaſe; but by knowing the general properties of 


the different kinds of food, and what is proper in 
health, we ſhall be enabled to ſee what alterations 


will be neceſſary in particular diſeaſes. It may be 


aſſerted, that an attention to regimen has more 


effects than medicine in removing diſeaſes ; or, if 
this aſſertion be too ſtrong, we may, at leaſt, ſay 


— 2 · In e 


FINS more can be done with regimen without me- 
dicines, than by medicines independent of regi- 


men; the uſe of medicines, without attention to 
the patient's diet, is of no ſervice, and very often 
prejudicial... We muſt conſider here the changes 
rare; by _—_ and 


V4 L- Their eb on PR organs of digeſtion. 
wa Thr ted on the . of circulation. 
5 The firſt are «chiadly Cnc; in Aivettion; and! 


on them the food is diſpoſed to produce imme- 


diate eſſects. The ſtomach is itſelf extremely ſen- 
Able; the nerves communicate with every part of 
the body, ſo that it is never diſeaſed without 
ſome other part being affected from it by y mpa- 


thy, if | may uſe the expreſſion ; when a perſon 


is 'diſeaſed, therefore, we ſhould attend to the 
Kate. of the ſtomach, whether it is more or leſs 
inſenſible than uſual ; whether it digeſts as well, 
and ſecretes its juices properly, and theſe are 
known by the patient's: feelings; if the ſtomach 
is poſſeſſed of great ſenſibility, ſtimulating food-is 
to be avoided ;- but if its ſenſibility is diminiſhed 
below the ſtandard ſenſibility of health, ſtimu- 
lating medicines will be neceſſary to bring it into 
its natural ſtate; at the ſame time this is liable to 
ſome latitude; the food proper for a patient 
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brought up in luxury, will be improper for one 
who lived ſolely on vegetables; for when both 
their ſtomachs are ſenſible, the former will beat 
more than the other. Univerfally, when fickneſs 
and vomiting indicate a great degree of ſenſibility, 
the mildeſt food, and of conſequence vegetables, is 
the beſt ; but, on the contrary, if digeſtion is per- 
formed with difficulty, and the ſecretion of the 
fluids of the ſtomach is diminiſhed, then much 


animal food, of the moſt ſtimulating kind, and 


combined with ſtimulating ſubſtances, will be 
proper. The appetite of perſons under diſeaſe, 
1s, 1n general, I think, an indication. of the food 


which nature points out as proper to be uſed, 


and particularly of the food that is to be avoided; 
this, however, 1s not the common opinion, at leaſt 
it is generally ſuppoſed that people of our profeſ- 
fon take care to keep. from the patient what he 
wants moſt. Only obſerve a man in a fever, 
and every ſymprom ſeems; to be an effort of na- 
ture to keep off irritation from external cauſes; 
his eyes are heavy, his ears dull, and his mouth 
covered with a cruſt, to keep out the impreſhons 
of objects on thoſe ſenſes; he has an utter aver- 
Hon likewiſe to animal food, and can eat only 
fruit or vegetables, and drink ſome diluent, or 
water-gruel with a little ſouring ; here it would 
be madneſs to force him to eat animal food, or to 
keep very warm, when he is always throwing off 
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the cloaths. Sydenham firſt thought of humour. 
ing nature in theſe things, and with great ſucceſs; 
The only thing ſtill in uſe of the old practice is, 
to try to eleanſe the mouth from the cruſt upon 
it by currant-jelly, &c. but we have nothing to 
do with this cruſt; nature brought it there, and 
will remove it as ſoon as it is neceſſary, and ac- 
cordingly phyſicians confider the cruſt beginning 
to come: off, as the beſt mark that the fever is a- 
bating ; we ſhould, therefore, take hints from 
theſe appetites, and only moderate them when 
they become extravagant ; thus, tho' we allow 
our patient to be as cool in bed as he pleaſes, we 
ſhould not allow him to run out in the open air. 
Their appetites are ſo ſtrong that they ſometimes 
thwart our ſtricteſt injunctions. I ſaw a caſe, 
and I might mention twenty more if neceſſary, 
when a perſon at the end of a fever, in which he 
had been confined to vegetables, roſe and got hold 
of two ducks, which he eat for ſupper, and after 
ſleeping well, was perfectly well next day, tho' all 


expected to find him dead; and we are now alſo 


ourſelves beginning to think wine in a fever not 
ſo bad as it is thought; tho we would not, there- 
fore, indulge any of their fooliſh appetites, I 
would always thwart them, as they at leaſt point 
out what is to be avoided, 
2 * 7400" fp! 
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II. We may be directed in the choice of pro- 
per food, by attending to the organs of circula- 
tion, or, in other words, to the ſtate of the pulſe, 
If the pulſe is quicker, ſtronger, and fuller than 
ordinary, and circulation greater, we muſt cer- 
tainly avoid animal food, and all ſtimulating ſub- 
ſtances that may increaſe the force of the circula- 
tion; if again the organs of circulation have too 
feeble an action, known by the ſlowneſs and 
weakneſs of the pulſe, as the circulation is not a- 
lone affected, but in conſequence of it, all the ſe- 
cretions ; then we muſt uſe ſtmulating food to ir- 
ritate the ſtomach, and at leaſt to excite more fre- 
quent contractions of the heart and arteries, by 
the chyle mixing with the blood. At the ſame 
time in preſcribing food for every diſeaſe, he 
muſt give what will produce as few other ef- 
feats beſides what we intended as poſſible ; thus 
if we want to increaſe the circulation, we muſt 
take care that it does not become putrid, &c. 

If theſe principles are underſtood, it may be 
_ eaſily known how to apply them in particular ca- 
ſes; yet I ſhall give an inſtance or two of it, as 
it will give me an opportunity of making ſome 
obſervations, which I think may be uſeful, and 
which could not be conveniently brought under 
the above general remarks. 

I. When the body has a tendency to inflam⸗ 
mation, or is already in that ſtate.— Inflamma- 
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tion is an increaſed action of the heart and arte- 
ries, or in the artenes of a particular part, with- 
out the heart, by which the circulation is increaſ- 
ed; if the inflammation is univerſal, there is a 
heat over the whole ſyſtem, and a redneſs and 
fullneſs, particularly in the face; if topical, the 
heat, ſwelling, and redneſs, are confined. to the 
part affected. 

In every inflammation, - the ſenſibility riſes a- 

bove the ſtandaxd ſenfibility of health; if the 
inflammation is general, the ſenſibility of the 
whole ſyſtem is increaſed; if topical, that of the 
part inflamed: Every attempt, therefore, to re- 
medy inflammation, muſt tend to diminiſh this 
ſenſibility. 
With this view we muſt leſſen the force of the 
circulation by bleeding, clear the inteſtines by 
cooling purgatives, and ſhut up every avenue to 
external fimuli. 

Thus, in a pleuriſy or inflammation of the 
membrane that lines the thorax, the inflamma- 
lion is topical, but affects the whole conſtitution, 
thereby occaſioning a fever; to bring the pleura 
then to its natural ſtate, we take blood from the 
arm in great quantities, or from the part affected, 
by leeches or cupping, and at the ſame time bliſ- 
ters, &c. but above all it is neceſſary that the 
diet be ſolely vegetable. The patient himſelf has 
the greateſt loathing to animal food, and chis cir- 
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eumſtance, if there was no other, ſhould make us 


abſtain from it.— The ſtomach is in ſo irritable a 
ſtate, that only ſuch vegetable food as is leaſt dif 


poſed to ferment will be proper, particularly as 


the great heat of the ſyſtem would make it be- 
come ſour more readily than uſual. | 

The olera therefore are improper, and the Faris 
naceous ſeeds are particularly indicated, and may 
be beſt exhibited in the form of water-gruel, bar- 
ley-water, toaſt and water, or panada, which is 
bread boiled in water and a little ſugar.— A ſmall 


quantity ſhould be given only at a time, but fre- 


quently repeated. There ſhould always be a 
greater proportion of water, which is indeed in- 
dicated by nature, for the patient has always an 
unquenchable thirſt. Fruits may be joined with 
the farinacea, but are too flatulent, and poſſeſs 
too little nouriſhment to be given by themſelves ; 
the uſe of wine or ſpirits in any quantity, even 
the ſmalleſt, is perfectly inadmiſſible. 

The ſame practice is equally proper in every 


caſe of greater inflammation, whether the inflam- 
mation be general or topical, and from that af- 
fecting the conſtitution ; ſuch inflammations 
ought to be particularly attended to, as they ter- 


minate in a few days. Inflammatory are then 


called acute, and in theſe the phyſician may be of 


more ſervice than in any other complaints, and 
chiefly by a proper attention to diet ; in trifling 
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inflummations particular care mult be had to the 
diet, for here the patient has no loathing of ani- 
mal food, which, if uſed, will min * 


the complaint. 


II. We will next cenäder wie regimen is pro- 
per when the circulation is leſs violent, and ſlow- 


er than in the natural ſtate of the body: This 


conſtitutes, as it were, two ſets of diſeaſes, the 
nervous and putrid. Theſe require a different 
treatment from inflammatory diſeaſes, and we 
are not here ſo well directed by nature, either in 
what we are to chooſe, or what we are to avoid.— 
The moſt remarkable of the nervous diſeaſes is 
the nervous fever : Here the heat and redneſs at- 
tending inflammatory fevers are wanting, and 
the action of the beart and arteries is leſs than in 
a ſtate of health, and we are apprehenſive that the 
vis vitæ will be loſt, and the patient will fall into 
deliquium anmi, and be carried off in one of them. 
At the ſame time the nervous ſyſtem is much af- 
feed, or at leaſt the head, and hence coma and 
coma vigil are frequent in theſe fevers, tho' the 
muſcles are almoſt in a ſtate of inaction; it is 
therefore juſtly concluded, that animal food is 
improper in all nervous caſes attended with fever, 
not merely becauſe they injure the ſtomach, but 
becauſe they will do harm after they are taken 
into the circulation. 
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The diet moſt proper here, therefore, is Wine 
mixed with the farinaceous ſubſtances, which are 


at the ſame time nouriſhing and free from ſtimu- 


lus; wine irritates the ſtomach, and thereby 
promotes digeſtion, diminiſhes the quickneſs of 
the pulſe, and gives it ſtrength. The quantity of 
wine that may be given is very conſiderable; and 
it is ſingular that here the ſame quantity will not 
produce intoxication which would produce this 
at other times; a ſmall quantity, however, ſhould 
be given at a time, as a glaſs or two every hour, 
by which its effects may be better kept up; but 
it may be mentioned that, previous to the exhibi- 
tion of it, the inteſtines muſt be emptied by a mild 
injection or laxative, that there may be no ſtimu- 


lus but what ariſes from the wine. The ſtomach 


I have ſuppoſed already emptied, for an emetie is 
generally exhibited firſt in theſe complaints : This 
practice of giving wine in nervous fevers was 
firſt introduced within theſe twenty years, and 
owed its origin to the appetite of a perſon under 


a nervous fever, leading him inſtinctively to drink 
a great quantity of wine. 


In nervous diſeaſes, not attended with fever, ani- 
mal food may be uſed with ſafety ; hyſterical and 
hypochondriacal perſons are accordingly : very 
fond of this food, and in its moſt ſtimulating form 
of hams ; ; my own opinion, however, 1s, that theſe 
will at leaſt bring on more obſtinate diſeaſes than 
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they. were intended to palliate; and that a vege- 
table diet, ſtrictly adhered to, will moſt effectually 
remove their complaints. —Zeart-burns, acidities, 
and izdigeftion will at firſt be the conſequence of this 
diet; but theſe may be remedied by making the 
patient take a long journey, or in any other way 
by taking more exerciſe than uſual. By this 
treatment I have freed terrible hypochondriac 


People, who had been often on the point of killing 


themſelves, from the whole of their complaints ; 
yet I am ſenfible that this mode of treatment will 
never come into general practice, becauſe it re- 
quires more time and aſſiduity to bring the pa- 
tient into this way of life than almoſt any one 
would beſtow. | 

In putrid fever, (which is only a higher degree 
of the nervous fever) beſides the common ſymp- 
toms of the nervous fever, there are more evident 
Marks of putrefaction in the conſtitution : Theſe 
are, fœtid breath, fœtid exertions, and marbling 
blotehes, or petuhiæ, or other eruptions that a- 
riſe from the diſſolved ſtate of the blood; theſe 
fevers generally terminate in a few, days, and 
and muſt therefore have great attention paid to 
them, 

Animal food in ſuch eaſes is the moſt excep- 
tionable, as it would increaſe that putrefaction 
which already has begun ; on the contrary, the 
| T 
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food ſhould be calculated to correct this putre- 
faction, to put a ſtop to its violence, and prevent 
its bad effects. Fruits are particularly indicated, 

which, from their acid quality, are the beſt an- 
tiſceptics ; lemons, oranges, apples, &c. ought 
therefore to be freely uſed, and if made uſe of by 
the phyſician, will prevent his being infected; 

fruits are always acceptable to the patients, as 
they quench their thirſt, and they ought alſo to 
be allowed to drink as much as they pleaſe ; as 
-this food however is not very nouriſhing] the fa- 
rinacea may be joined with them. There may 
be caſes where fruit may be improper, as dyſen- 
tery, where there is at leaſt a tendency to putre- 
faction; here, on account of the tender ſtate of 
the inteſtines, bark or ſomething of the kind may 
be preferable to fruit. The olera become flatu- 
lent, yet I have found them of ſervice in ſome 
caſes, tho I cannot recommend them without 
more experience of their utility. 

But in putrid diſeaſes that are free from fever, 
the olera are moſt proper; whether this may be 
owing to their aerial matter, not being detached 
in ſuch quantities as by the heat of fever, I know 
not; but certain it is, that freſh vegetables are an 
effectual reme y for theſe diſorders: The ſcurvy 
is cured by them and no other. — In Anſon's 
Voyage we ſee inſtances of many juſt expiring 
with the ſcurvy, who, on being landed, and eat- 
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ing raw graſs, grew quite well. Freſh vegetables, 
even preſerved 1n falt, retain this property, and 


accordingly there will probably be no ſcorbutic 


taints where the ſour crout of the Germans is uſed 
in ſafficient quantity ; at the ſame time the uſe 
of the farinacea will be neceſlary, as the olera 
have very little nouriſhment. 

We will now conſider the regimen proper i in 


diſeaſes attended with great debility, and when 


the nervous ſyſtem is very little affected; the de- 


bility here ariſes from conſtant evacuations, and 


we cannot uſe food ſufficiently nouriſhing on ac- 


count of the difficulty of digeſtion; of this kind 
is the phthifis pulmonalis, 1 in which one would ima- 


gine the fluids are in a ſtate of acrimony, from the 


conſtant ſweats attending this diſeaſe ; milk is 
here particularly indicated, and aſs's milk is gene- 
rally preferred, on account of its being eaſy di- 


geſted, and the ſmall proportion of caſeous mat- 
ter it contains; but tho' it ma» be the beſt in the 
laſt ſtage of a conſumption, I believe that cow's 
milk may be of more ſervice in the beginning; 
goat's whey and goat's milk are alſo highly recom- 


mended, and the firſt may be uſed with great ad- 
vantage, tho! it is not to be conſidered as food; 
goat's milk is preferred to cow's in conſumptive 
complaints, becauſe the goats feed on a number 


of medicinal herbs, which cows and other 
T 2 
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imb refuſe; ; the cow and goat's milk dicker 
conſiderably in taſte; from analy zing them they 
appear to differ little from each other in the pro- 
portion of caſeous matter, being as 26 to 25, and 
the other parts the ſame in all reſpects, yet it is 
ſurpriſing to ſee what greater effects ariſe from 
the goat's milk, which I ſuppoſe is chiefly owing 
to the patient's retiring to the mountainous parts 
where the goats live, where, from the purity of 
the air and the company to be met with, cow's 
milk, I ſuppoſe, would have as much effect; even 
in conſumptive caſes, the patient is not wholly 
confined to milk diet, but may uſe the farinacea 
very freely; milk diet, tho' of moſt impor- 
tance in conſumptive caſes, is alfo proper in every 
diſeaſe accompanied with great weakneſs, though 
this debility be not the effect of exceſſive evacua- 
tions; it is ſeldom, however, uſed in the firſt 
Rage, except when a hectic fever accompanies it, 
becaufe the ſtomach is very ſoon affected, long 
before the ſtrength is much impaired; and hence 
the milk would be apt to ſour on the ſtomach, as 
in all gouty complaints; farinaceous ſubſtances 
mixed with wine are proper in the beginning, 
but after recovering from the firſt fit of the gout, 
by kving on milk, or farinacea alone, or on a 
mixture of theſe, many have been freed from a 
return of the complaint; the ſame treatment is 
proper in all other cafes, where, from the ſtate of 
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the ſtomach, wälk is apt to ſour on it, Where Aci- 
dity would be injurious, as in hyſterital caſes. 
Second, we ſhall now proceed to confitler che 
tts of food as a reſtorative after diſeaſe. | 
It is evident the moſt proper food after Aiſa; 
is what is moſt nouriſhing, moſt eaſy digeſted; 
undergoes the leaſt change after being taken into 
the ſtomach, and is attended with feweſt bad ef- 
fects afterwards; the body juſt recovering from 
diſeaſe is for ſome time very irritable, and the diſ- 
eaſe is apt to return if any ſtimulus is applied, 
and hence the mildeſt food is the moſt proper; 
the farinaceous ſubſtances, therefore, are leaſt 
able to objections; other vegetables, and milk, 
being apt to ſour on the ſtomach. Of the farina- 
cea, the lighteſt and eaſieſt of digeſtion are to be 
choſen, therefore ſago and ſalep boiled in water, 
with a little ſugar, will be found moſt proper; 
with theſe may be joined a little milk or wine, ac- 
cording to the ſituation of the ſtomach ; if, how- 
ever, there has been fever, or actual inflammation, 
milk and wine are to be wholly abſtained from, 
becauſe the milk by ſouring, and the wine by its 
ſtimulus, or by becoming ſour, (which it is alſo 
liable to do) may occaſion a return of the diſeaſe. 
In time we may ſubſtitute wheat bread, which is 
more aſceſſent; after the ſtomach can digeſt the 
farinacea well, animal food may be allowed, but 
at firſt in its mildeſt form, viz. broth; we may then 
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proceed to beef- tea, next boiled fleſh, or young 
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fowls, then to boiled lamb and veal: In this 
way bring them gradually to their. uſual diet; 
there are ſome exceptions, however, to this prac- 
tice; thus, tho' in moſt fevers the food muſt be 
water-gruel, &c. from the vegetable kingdom en- 
tirely, intermitting fevers require a full diet in 
all the ſtages, and they are aggravated if this is 
not allowed, during their continuance, and will 
certainly return if it is not kept up after the fever 
is abated. It is ſaid that inflammation ſometimes 
accompanies intermitting fevers; if this is ever 
the caſe, (which I very much doubt) then a milk 
diet, as half-way between full and low diets, will 
be found the beſt. 

In whatever light diætetics may be viewed, 
they will be found a ſubject well worth the ſtrict- 
eſt attention of every practitioner, and of the 
greateſt utility in practice; and I hope the above 


curſory remarks may call the attention of ſome 


gentleman, whoſe ſuperior abilities may throw 


further lights on the ſubject. 
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